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THE COST OF DISSENSION. 
()* eannot but wonder whether those 





people who lend a listening ear to the 

political firebrands in Congress ever 
count the cost of dissension. It is a very 
easy thing to hate anybody, but the luxury 
is very expensive. The hatred that has 
existed between the North and the South 
for so many years has cost hundreds of 
thousands of lives and money that cannot 
be computed. It is of no use to say that 
no such hatred has existed, and that it was 
only a few of the leading men who were 
estranged, and that the hearts of the peo- 
ple were all right. This is not true. 
There has been an absolute and widely 
extended hatred between the two sections 
for many a year, and nearly everybody has 
joined in it. This it was that brought on 
the irrepressible conflict, to be succeeded 
by a no less irrepressible peace. The era 
of battles ushered in the era of peace, and 
now the people of the two sections are as 
firmly bent on reconciliation and harmony 
as once they were determined upon war. 
To-day it is true that only a few of the 
leaders are keeping the people of the two 
sections apart. Some selfish politicians of 
the old school are afraid that, when every- 
thing is again working in harmony, their 
occupation as agitators will be gone. For 
this reason, they seek and find weapons 
wherewith they may keep up a show of 
strife. They have no cause and no fol- 
lowers, but they are as persistent as they 
are unprincipled, and because of their evil 
inclinations the whole country is deprived 
of the material blessings that would follow 
complete pacification. The nation at large 
is paying a terrible price for the luxury of 
hatred in which these few self-constituted 
leaders see fit to indulge. 

It is time that people brought this mat- 
ter down to a business basis and coolly and 
carefully calculated the cost of dissension 
in the future—how much it will cost for 
one year or for ten. It can be pretty accu- 
rately measured in dollars and cents. The 
bitter experience of the past ought to have 
made us adepts in this line of calculation. 
It is all well enough to irritate ourselves 
by memories of abolition days, by war- 
speeches, by allusion to Libby Prison and 
Andersonville, by flings at Confederate brig- 
adiers, and by other such patriotic remind- 
ers; but does it pay? If old men want to 
go in a corner and fight over their battles 
quietly, all right, but why should the new 
generation do it for them? There is no 
more sense in keeping up a show of hatred 
against the South than against England, 
France, or Mexico, with which countries 
we have had brushes in times past. War 
may be all well enough while it lasts, but 
there is little satisfaction in fighting it 
overa second time. It is not merely un- 
generous, but it is unmanly. Moreover— 
and just here we desire to make one stray 
point for this eminently practical genera- 
tion—it is avery expensive luxury, and this 
impoverished nation cannot afford it. 

Count up the cost. Our industries to-day 
are suffering by reason of the uncertainties 
of the future. Men do not want to invest 
their money in business or manufactures, 
for the very good reason that they do not 
know when their markets may be cut off, 
and matters come to a dead-lock by reason 
of internal dissension. The fertile and 
well-populated South calls for emigration 
and investment, but the sounds of political 
strife terrify people from any such action. 
It is no different at the North. People ask 
of themselves with undisguised anxiety 
what the Radical leaders want, and 
whether they are really endeavoring to un- 
seat the President, and thus create renewed 
internal dissensions. They know that so 


far itis a mere war of words and a fight 
for political place and position; but they 
fear that some day it may degenerate into 
an unseemly strife that will drive asunder 
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the two sections of the common country. 
Yet some of those men, who have every- 
thing at stake, think they are still called 
upon to give political support to the Radi- 
cal agitators. They yet fail to see whither 
they are tending, and that they may have 
to.pay all that they are worth as the price 
for keeping up sectional bitterness and 
strife. They have to learn that there will 
be no cessation in the tide of failure and 
financial disaster—no rebuilding of the in- 
dustries of the nation, no fresh impulse 
to trade, manufactures and emigration, no 
provision for new and enlarged markets, 
no extension of the field of labor, no growth 
in national prosperity in any quarter of the 
United States, until the law of pacifica- 
tion has been carried into practical effect. 

This is a lesson which we shall strive in 
vain to impress upon our politicians, but 
we hope that our business men and the 
thoughtful leaders of the social community 
will regard it. There must bea final and 
settled peace, which shall end all sectional 
strife, before we can advance one step in 
the highway to national or individual pros- 
perity. If dissension is to be sustained, 
its cost will be ruin. 


THE LATE SENATOR MORTON. 


HE proceedings of the United States 
Senate on Thursday, January 17th, 
were principally devoted to paying tributes 
of respect to the memory of the late Senator 
O. P. Morton of Indiana. Among the public 
eulogies uttered on that occasion, none 
were more graceful than that of Senator 
Anthony of Rhode Island. Mr. Anthony’s 
experience in the highest House of the 
National Legislature, which he has for so 
many years adorned, has fitted him in a 
higher degree probably than any other 
Senator to analyze the personal charac- 
teristics of his colleagues, while his own 
consistent identification with the loftiest 
phases of our national politics enables him 
to look beneath the surface and recognize 
the motives with which their conduct is 
inspired. The following were Mr. Anthony’s 
remarks : 


Mr. President, Oliver P. Morton was born a leader 
of men, with the sagacity to perceive, with the judg- 
ment to determine, with the courage to execule. 
Had he chosen arms for his profession, he would have 
made a great general, or he might have rivaled the fame 
of the naval hero whose illustrious name he bore. In 
whatever pursuit, he would not have failed of eminence, 
for he possessed the essential elements of strength. To 
a will which nothing could subdue he, joined an industry 
which nothing could fatigue, a capacity for labor seldom 
rivaled in the annals of American statesmanship. Taking 
little upon authority, he applied himself to the original 
sources of investigation, and thoroughly informed him- 
self upon every matter on which he was required to act. 
No member of this body gave a more uniformly intelli- 
gent vote; and this was true of small matters as well as 
of great. His comprehension grasped every subject of 
our deliberations. Nothing was too formidable for him 
to undertake; nothing was so minute as to escape his 
observation. Fecb!er than any of bis associates in phy- 
sical health, he was surpassed by none of them in the 
amount of labor which he acccomplished. He did not 
recognize in his intirmities a reason for avoiding any 
duty imposed upon him, or that he imposed upon him- 
self. The mind dominated the body, and compelled its 
enfeebled and exhausted functions to perform the full ser- 
vice of a vigorous organization. Deeply impressed with 
the truth of his convictions, he supported them with an 
earnestness born of sincerity, with a fullness of informa- 
tion due to his marvelous habit of industry, and with a 
power that sprung from large natural ability, disciplined 
by severe training; but he supported them only in fair and 
manly debate. He never indulged in trickery; he seemed 
to disdain even the trickery of rhetoric. The solid logic of 
his arguments was incumbered by little ornament, and 
his array of facts depended for their effect, apart from 
their inherent force, upon the clearness of his statement 
and the strength of his presentation. Simple in his 
manner, frugal in his habits, he maintained through a 
life devoted to the public service an honorable poverty, 
content to support the dignity of official position upon 
the emolument which the law assigned to it. 

I do not propose to attempt an analysis of his char. 
acter or to repeat the story of his life, that has been so 
well told; of his early discipline in the stern but health- 
ful school of poverty ; of the wonderful executive power, 
the vigor, the foresight, the bold prudence, the patriot” 
ism which he exhibited in the gubernatorial chair of his 
native State; of his long and distinguished service in 
this Chamber; of the heroic struggle which he held with 
mortal disease, sustaining life by his indomitable will, 
which seemed to gather to itself the energy of every 
failing organ, and with the accumulated strength to hurl 
defiance at the power of death. But the supreme hour 
arrived, and he obeyed the inevitable summons, as all 
who went before him had done, as all who come after 
him must do, and with the affecting words, ‘‘I am worn 
out,” he yielded up a life which he had identified with 
the history of his country by wise counsels, by brave 
leadership, by solid achievements. He died in the prime 
and vigor of his intellectual strength and in the midst of 
his usefulness. Yet we may not call that life a short one 
whose work, if distributed over the a'lotted period of 
human existence, would have crowned the three-score 
years and ten with an honorable and enduring record. 

Mr. President, the shaft of death has been hurled in 
this Chamber of late with fearful frequency, sparing nei- 
ther eminence, nor usefulness, nor length of service. 
No one can predict where it will next strike, whose seat 
will next be vacated. With our faces to the setting sun 
we tread the declining path of life, and the shadows 
lengthen and darken behind us; the good, the true, the 
brave fall before our eyes, but the Republic survives 
The stream of events flows steadily on, and the agencies 
that seemed to direct and control its current, to impel or 
restrain its force, sink beneath its surface, which they 
disturb scarcely by a ripple. 








THE newspapers of the Southwest are 
actively exerting themselves to raise an 
excitement in favor of a war with Mexico. 
Would it not be well to put off that business 





until at least we have disposed of the Sil. 


ver Bill, the Bill to postpone resumption 


income-tax? The Mexican question will 
keep for a while longer. 


THE INCOME TAX. 

‘N connection with the proposition to re- 
vise the Revenue laws, with a view to 
restoring the income-tax, the opinions of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue are 
of interest. Mr. Raum, in the first place, 
expresses his unqualified opposition to any 
reduction of the rates of taxation upon 
whisky and tobacco. He was satisfied, from 
the steadiness of the market, that there was 
no illicit whisky of any significance thrown 
upon it. ‘lhe great high wines centres were 
Cincinnati, Peoria, Chicago and St. Louis, 
and there was no better evidence of the 


the country had for quite a while averaged 
103 and 104 cents a gallon. Now, even after 
the distillers had paid ninety cents tax, they 
were evidently making some money at this 
price. 
of was that the average production of 
whisky for consumption and export was 
about 60,000,000 gallons annually. Men 
drink about the same quantity from year 
to year, and the 60,000,000 was the steady 
average of many years in this country, 
high tax or low tax. It was useless, there- 
fore, to calculate for a higher production 
than this amount, and all the Government 
had to do was to see that a tax was col- 
lected for this average. To lower the tax, 
therefore, from ninety cents to sixty was a 
clear loss of one-third of the revenue from 
this source. 

The same general principle he would 
apply to the collection of a tax from to- 
bacco. There was an average annual pro- 
duction of tobacco for consumption and ex- 
port which could be depended upon as a 
basis for the revenue to be derived from 
it. Last year this amount was about 
116,000,000 pounds. Furthermore, all this 
tax came out of the pockets of the con- 
sumer. It should be remembered that all 
this agitation for a reduction of the tax- 
ation was not the work of the consumer. 
The department was as yet without a com- 
plaint from the consumer on the score of 
high taxes upon either whisky or tobacco. 
And again, the great dealers and manufac- 
turers of whisky were not in favor of a re- 
duction. 

Asto an income-tax, the Commissioner did 
not believe it would accomplish its object 
of procuring revenue for the Government. 
There had been such shrinkage of values 
and such dissipation of capital and private 
fortunes and means during the past five 
years that such a tax would be practically 
fruitless. It would be necessary to exempt 
certain amounts of income. All income 
could not be assessed, and the rest would 
not be worth taxing. The results would be 
inconsiderable at the best and far short of 
what they would have been in the flush 
time after the war. The game would not 
be worth the candle. 








CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE arrived safely at 
Gravesend, England, on Monday. The con- 
tractor who undertook to tow the obelisk 
from Egypt will now forget his mishap on 
the Spanish coast. 








AFTER VICTOR EMMANUEL. 


HE sudden and unexpected death of 

Victor Emmanuel, while the venerable 
Pope still lives, is likely to have a material 
effect on the future of the Catholic Church 
in Europe. The dead King was born and 
reared in that Church. He never formally 
withdrew from its communion. He cher- 
ished a personal and official respect for its 
visible head, and before his death expressed 
regret if any act of his had caused pain or 
displeasure to the Pope. But he was a 
modern King, imbued with the modern 
spirit, enlightened with modern ideas of 
policy and progress, inspired with the mod- 
ern ambition of establishing a thoroughly 
united and prosperous nation. And the 
first and chief obstruction in his path was 
the Catholic Church, whose temporalities 
included Rome, and whose traditional pol- 
icy traversed his designs at every point— 
a Church which was intrenched in the 
fairest portions of Italy, and was rooted 
almost ineradically in the popular faith 
and regard, and that Church emtodied the 
medieval spirit and idea. Its intense con- 
servatism made it the representative of a 
bygone era, and the opponent of modern 
civilization, with its material science, 
its daring speculations, its free thought, 
its resistless enterprise, and its terrible 
iconoclasm. The fourteenth century and 
the nineteenth were incorporated in the 
persons and policies of Pius IX. and Victor 
Emmanuel II., and at last met face to face 
in combat. We knowtheresult. The past 
was overwhelmed. The nineteenth cen- 
tury conquered Rome and planted its em- 





blems of authority over the throne and the 
|tombs of the Cmwsars. The successor of 
Gregory VII., the Pope who kept a German 
emperor knocking three days at his door 


absence of fraud upon the revenue than | 
that the quctation for whisky throughout | 


The chief fact to be taken notice | 
| place any day. The chamber of 


and the contemplated restoration of the | 
proud to hold, saw the last vestige of tem- 
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in the pitiless cold, and’ then refused him 
audience, and whose stirrup kings were 


poral power wrung from his hand, and was 
permitted to live in his capital on suffer- 
ance, a prisoner in his own palace. 

The death of the King in his prime, while 
the venerable Pope still lingers this side of 
the grave, alters the whole complexion of 
Catholic affairs in Europe, for what Vic- 
tor Emmanuel had accomplished in Italy 
had been resolutely undertaken in Germany 
and Austria as well. Bismayck has been 
waging a bitter battle against the Catholic 
Church for years, and Francis Joseph has 
more than once dictated terms tothe Pope. 
These three men seemed to have entered 
into a compact to loosen the hold of the 
Catholic Church on their subjects and re- 
duce its power to the lowest 
terms. It is understood that they had de- 
termined that the next Pope should not be 
an Ultramontanist, or, if he were one, he 
should be too weak to give them trouble. 

It is obvious that the whole outlook of 
the Catholic Church has changed in a week. 
The death of the present Pope may take 
‘*the 
prisoner of the Vatican” is already hushed 
and awed by the expected approach of the 
invisible deliverer. The next Pope, who- 
ever he may be, will not be likely to con- 
tinue the policy of Pius IX., nor perpetuate 
his antagonisms. He will have none of 
the mortification of defeat, and none of 
the humiliation of a dethroned and captive 
sovereign chafing under bonds. He will 
be the head of a spiritual empire, with two 
hundred and fifty millions of subjects 
ruled by ideas. It is easy to see, if he 
shall be a mere traditional routinist, living 
in the modern age, but not of it—a medie- 
valist in the midst of scientific and materi- 
alistic civilization—that he will do little for 
the Church and have continual difficulties 
with European courts and sovereigns. But 
if he shall be a true Head of his Church and 
Pater of his people—a Catholic of to-day— 
it is easy to see that he will give the 
Catholic Church a new lease of power, and 
open the way to a brilliant, and, possibly, 
beneficent future. Protestants naturally 
look with aversion, if not with dread, on a 
Church which is associated in their minds 
with superstition and tyranny. The reli- 
gious training and fate of half of Europe is 
inits keeping. Its influence is felt to-day in 
half the homes of America. And it is for 
the interests of society here and everywhere 

of morals and order and civilization— 
that an institution, so ancient and still so 
vigorous and potential, should improve with 
the ages and improve the ages while it 
endures. 


possible 


THE QUEEN AND THE 
PARLIAMENT. 


UEEN VICTORIA’S address to the Brit- 
ish Parliament, at its opening on Janu- 

ary 17th, has some strongly marked points, 
though in the main it is sufficiently mild to 
allay all apprehensions concerning the rela- 
tions of Great Britain to the Eastern bel- 
ligerents. She asserts that the pending 
peace negotiations have only become pos- 
sible through her ‘‘ good offices.” ‘‘ Hith- 
erto,” she says, confidently, ‘‘ so far as the 
war has proceeded, neither of the belliger- 
ents have infringed the conditions on 
which my neutrality is founded, and I will- 
ingly believe both parties are desirous to 
respect them so far as it may be in their 
power. So long as these conditions are not 
infringed, my attitude will continue the 
same; but I cannot conceal from myself 
that should hostilities be unfortunately 
prolonged some unexpected occurrence 
may render it incumbent on me to adopt 
measures of precaution. Such measures 
could not be effectually taken without ade- 
quate preparation, and I trust to the liber- 
ality of my Parliament to supply the means 
which may be required for that purpose.” 
It is noticeable that the Queen is entirely 
non-committal as to the conditions upon 
which the restoration of peace is practi- 
eable. That is a point to which Parlia- 
ment will doubtless speedily devote itself. 








A COMMERCIAL SUGGESTION. 


N the existing depressed state of business 
interests all suggestions looking to a 
development of our foreign trade are de- 
serving of attention. Our Consul at Nurem- 
berg reports that in his opinion the com- 
merce with this country would be greatly 
increased if agencies were established in 
Germany through which American products 
and manufactured articles could be intro- 
duced. The representatives of manufactur- 
ing firms should be men of the first busi- 
ness qualifications, and, as far as possible, 
men of culture, and care should be taken 
that the wares placed upon the market are 
fully up to what is claimed for them. There 
is a radical difference in the manner of 
conducting business in old monarchical 
countries like Germany and a young Re- 
public like ours. The manner of advertis- 
ing and ‘‘pushing sales” for immediate 
gains, so common in America, is very dis- 
tasteful to the more conservative Germans. 
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The Consul suggests the feasibility of lead- | mistake to overlook the fact that questions 


ing manufacturers forminz an association | 
for erecting in some central point, a perma- | 
nent depot of supplies for their staples, | 
something after the manner of the Perma- | 
nent Exhibition Association of Philadel- 
phia. Or smaller associations could be 
formed for the introduction of their own 
specialties, or let a dozen first-class manu- | 
facturers of staple articles unite, each one 
manufacturing a special article for export 
to Germany, Austria and Switzerland, and 
the representatives of these interests at the 
depot should be first-class business men, 
and in turn they should engage only houses 
of the best repute in the different cities to 
sell their goods. These principal agents 
should engage travelers for the purpose of 
introducing their wares and taking orders 
for such. 


CODES OF LEGAL PRACTICE. 


HE Governor of the State of New York, 

in a recent message to the Legisla- 
ture, strongly advocated the repeal of the 
Code of Civil Procedure, which has been on 
trial for only a few months. The Governor 
chiefly urges that the old code required 
years of judicial exposition, growing out of 
numberless and varied contentions respect- 
ing the interpretation of its provisions. 
We may add that the result was thousands 
of decisions on questions of practice, and 
the appeals from court to court exhausted 
years of the time of litigants and of the 
courts, and the reports of the decided cases, 
with which it became necessary for the 


of practice do not arise as philosophical 
inquiries made necessary in the advance- 
ment Of any science. They arise more as 


| the smoke from the musketry on a field of 


contest; they are the ammunition by the 
employment of which the masters of the 
art of warfare seek to injure a hostile cause. 
It is futile to suppose that any code, the 


| old or the new, will ever exist under which 


practicing lawyer to be familiar, filled | 
many shelves of an expensive library. 


There is great force in these suggestions. 
We may further consider that the loss of 
time to a particular litigant implies loss of 
time to all other litigants, inasmuch as the 
multiplication of appeals and the crowding 
of court calendars amount to a stoppage 
of the whole current of contemporary liti- 
gation. The only mode of keeping the cal- 
endars clear from an access of business 
would be an increase either of the number 
of courts, of judges, or of the hours of 
judicial application. It cannot be pre- 


tended that, if it be true that the new code | 


makes necessary a largely increased amount 
of practice decisions, any provision has 
been made therein for preventing a clog- 
ging of the calendars. But is there not 
some degree of fallacy in the basis of the 
Governor's objections to the new code on 
this score ? 

Many and many a decision, respecting 


the interpretation and icati » | : =a 
ation and application of the | the Court of Appeals, we find an opinion 


old code, was rendered in « spirit of judi- 
cial hostility to the idea of a code, and the 
result was carping complaint and hypercrit- 
icism. Many instances were discovered 
wherein the code was meaningless, or im- 
possible of intelligent application, as the 
courts held. It was the lapse of time and 
the education of a younger growth of law- 
yers, more tian anything else, that led to 
the plain interpretation of the language of 
the code, and a more friendly spirit of ju- 
dicial consideration resulted in the discoy- 
ery of more consistency, intelligibility, and 
appropriateness in its provisions. It is 
quite possible that the same conservatism, 
respecting what is regarded as fixed—the 
same persistency in whatever may be re- 
garded as a legal precedent—the same fond- 
ness for learning that is peculiarly ours, 
and which the next generation will only 
acquire after us, and, perhaps, lacking 
some of the amplitude of our experience— 
may be operative to excite antagonism to 
the Code of Civil Procedure so recently 
born and which seems ushered into so pre- 
carious an infancy. The first repugnant 
feeling respecting it was the feeling of in- 
security in respect to a procedure to which 
the profession was ignorant; the next most 
powerful prejudice was that to which we 
have just alluded— jealousy for precedents. 
If from such causes criticism and doubt 
should arise respecting its provisions, cer- 
tainly herein we would fail to find sufficient 
grounds for advocating the repeal of a 
statute of such complexity which has al- 
ready inaugurated a new procedure after a 
warm discussion, in which many steadfast 
advocates for the new measure were found 
who view it as a positive step in advance 
in making our procedure free from doubt 
and from existing difficulties. But unques- 
tionably, aside from any feeling of preju- 
dice, the language of the original code was 
the ffeld on which many a litigation re- 
specting points of practice was fought, 
and the voluminous reports are evidence of 
the conflicting views of the Bench in the 
course of judicial interpretation respecting 
points so raised. 

Two suggestions, however, immediately 
arise to qualify whatever force these facts 
may have bearing upon the question of the 
continued existence of the new code. In the 
first place, the prime function which the new 
code claims to have performed is the com- 
plete removal of any doubt as to questions 
of practice found debatable or unsettled 
under the old code, and therefore it is not 
at all as likely that controversy will find 
food for dispute respecting the meaning of 
the new code; and, secondly, it is a yreat 


| 


| 





astute counsel will fail to find objections 
to the proceedings of other astute counsel 
opposed to them; when courts and judges 


will be so much more erudite and keen 


than the Bar, that invariably the contention | 
| signed immediately. 


respecting such questions will be denounced 
as frivolous. If judicial superiority should 
suffice for this, human language is not 
equal to the emergency. Laws and rules 
of law 
and in their expréssion must sometimes 
conceal thought as well as sometimes ex- 
press it—certainly, must in many cases 
of combination of human circumstances, 
With differing and mixed shades of right 
and wrong, completely fail of securing 
mathematical and exact justice—in many 
cases fail of justice entirely. When 
we consider that mistakes, omissions and 
delays, as well as deliberate crimes and 
wrongs, participate in marring and making 
the pecuniary and technical right and 
wrong of a given suitor, and then that ig- 
norance and fraud and misunderstanding 
are not unlikely to be present, we will not 
wonder if, when some phase of the contro- 
versy comes into court, under any code, 
that questions of difficulty may be sug- 
gested by able counsel which will delay if 
not defeat what we may denominate the 
right. That, apart from such possibilities of 
legal argument and astuteness, it can be 
claimed that the new code is an unintelli- 
gible system, we do not believe. In many 
respects, it largely represents in its own 
language the very latest and best decisions 
on points of practice under the old code; in 
other respects it supplies deficiencies la- 
mented in such decisions. In _ logical 
arrangement, and in its proposed combina- 
tion with the substantive law of the Re- 
vised Statutes, it must be considered a 
great advance. 

So far from questions of practice under 
the old code having been disposed of by 
decisions, we need only recall the case of 
Tilton vs. Beecher, wherein it was neces- 
sary to carry the question by appeal to the 
Court of Appeals to have it determined when 
a bill of particulars could be demanded 
under that code. And in the present 
last volume of the reported decisions of 


directly contrary to the latest opinion of 
the General Term of the Supreme Court of 
this Department, as to whether a non-resi- 
dent witness has any greater protection 
from being served with process in the 
State than a resident witness ina suit has. 
But, of course, no one need expect any end 
of questions of practice while lawyers try 
cases. And as to increase of the business 
of courts, it is the best proof of the expe- 
dition of justice. When evil and insuffi- 
cient and cumbersome forms of procedure 
exist, they prevent litigation—when the 
wheels of justice move smoothly and 
swiftly, the people flock to the courts to 
decide their controversies and to do jus- 
tice between them. This is England's 
experience under her new code, which has 
swept away her time-honored modes of 
procedure. So long as our own courts 
are crowded, we may be sure the new code 
is forwarding, not impeding, justice. 








On Thursday of last week the House 
Committee on Post Offices agreed to report 
favorably a Bill to increase the pay of let- 
ter-carriers. In cities of 75,000 population, 
and upward, carriers of the first-class are 
to be paid $1,000 per annum, and those of 
the second-class $800. In cities contain- 
ing more than 20,000 inhabitants, and less 
than 75,000, carriers are to be paid $850. 
Auxiliaries are to be paid $400. 


THE House Committee on the Judiciary 
have under consideration a very important 
Bill providing that all claims against the 
Government of every kind and nature shall 
be referred to the Court of Claims for ad- 
judication. Should this Bill pass it will 
take out of every Executive Department of 
the Government, and out of the hands of 
Congress, the consideration of private 
claims for services rendered, damages in- 
curred, pensions, bounties, etc. When the 
Bill is taken up for discussion in the com- 
mittee each member of the Cabinet will be 
invited to appear before the committee and 
give his views on the wisdom of its pas- 
sage. The Attorney-General is reported to 
be strongly opposed to any such proposi- 
tion, but it seems to have many friends, 
particularly in the South. 


Tue dispatches received from Constan- 
tinople on Monday, January 21st, were to 
the effect that Queen Victoria has person- 
ally interceded with the Czar to save 
Turkey. In consequence of decisions taken 


| acceptance or rejection of her terms. 


are necessarily generalizations, | 
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) been sent to the Russian head- 
quarters with fresh instructions to the 
Turkish plenipotentiaries, giving them full 
power to sign, whereas they at first were 
instructed refer the conditions to the 
Porte. It said this resolve was taken 
in consequence of the pacific tone of Eng- 
land at the opening of the British Parlia- 
ment, and also because Russia has given 
notice that she will insist on the immediate 
In 
consequence of the new instructions to the 
plenipotentiaries, it is expected, in Con- 
stantinople, that the armistice will 
Preparations for the 
Broussa are conse- 


Bey has 


to 


is 


Sultan’s removal to 
quently suspended. 


A SINGULAR Bill was that introduced in 
the House of Representatives on January 
14th by Mr. Ross, of New Jersey, for the 
encouragement of the organization of the 


{at a great council on January 17th, Izzed | English scholar; W. 


be 


militia force in the several States and Ter- | 


ritories. It contemplates, in fact, the abo- 
lition of the regular army by substituting 
a uniformed militia, to be paid out of the 
United States Treasury. It provides that 
each officer and private in the organized 
and uniformed militia of the States and 
Territories shall receive $25 per annum. 
Before this is paid the Secretary of War is 
to be satisfied that each militiaman has 
performed ten days’ service in the field in 
each year in addition to the ordinary com- 
pany drills in armories. It is further pro- 
vided that there shall be a detail of ten 
regular army officers for the inspection of 
the militia while in camp. This is to oper- 
ate as a check on the reports made by the 
State officers. Arms are to be furnished 
the militia in quantities deemed proper by 
the Secretary of War. The States are re 
quired to uniform and bear the expense of 
the forees, except when the latter are called 
into the service of the General Government 
The Bill is to go into effect June Ist, 1879, 
and appropriates $3,000,000 for that pur- 
pose. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


CurrENCY Mosaic.—'The United States Treasurer 
is advised of constantly increasing attempts by 
persons in various sections of the country to cheat 
the Government and innocent people by practicing 
what is known as the “‘ piecing process,’ whereby 
a given number of currency notes of like denomi- 
nation are cut in pieces and so pasted together as 
to give an increased number. The manipulators 
generally take ten notes, and by cutting and adroit 
piecing make eleven, thereby gaining one at the 
expense of the other ten. Of course the dimin- 
ished notes get into the hands of innocent holders, 
and when sent to the Treasury Department for 
redemption they are at once detected by the 'l'reas- 
ury experts and thrown out. The regulations for 
redeeming mutilated currency do not admit of the 
redemption of anything except in a single piece 
containing at least one-half of the original, which 
makes it still harder for those into whose hands 
these nicely-pasted fragments fall. 


ScHOOLMASTERS ABROAD.—American methods of 
education seem to be impressing themselves upon 
public notice all over the world. A college has 
been established in Constantinople by Mr. C. R. 
Robert, of this city, one of the professors in which, 
a New York gentleman, contributed, as our readers 
will remember, a lively letter recently to our 
columns; and on the last day of 1877 three 
ladies and three gentlemen left New York to be. 
come instructors in the two national colleges for 
men and women, to be established by the Govern- 
ment of Honduras at Teguciqualpa. They were 
engaged by Don Roderico Toledo, of Guatemala, 
who was commissioned by the authorities of Hon. 
duras to come to the United States on postal and 
educational business. These teachers are the first 
of a number who will be engaged in this country 
for the schools of Honduras. English will be the 
language used in the colleges at Teguciqualpa, and 
the American system of education will be adopted. 
There is already an American college in Guatemala 
with eight American instructors, besides a Normal 


School in which several American teachers are 
employed. 
Tue NEcROLOGY OF 1877.—The year 1877 was 


marked by the deaths of many men prominent in 
various fields of public life. Of our own country- 
men, the earliest to fall (January 4) was Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt. Dr. William A. Muhlenberg, 
author of the hymn ‘I would not live alway,” 
died April 9. Fletcher Harper and John Lothrop 
Motley died May 29, the former in New York and 
the latter in Dorsetshire, England. The Catholic 
Church lost Archbishop Bayley ; the United States 
Senate, Oliver P. Morton and Lewis V. Bogy. 
Other well-known names in the year's necrology 
are those of Robert Dale Owen, Jonathan Edwards 
William G. (‘* Parson’’) Brownlow, ex-Senator D. 
D. Pratt, E. L. Davenport, Edwin Adams, Brigham 
Young, Judge Emmons of the United States Circuit 
Court, George S. Bangs and Rev. J. S. C. Abbott. 
Among those in other lands who died primus inéer 
pares was Louis Adolphe Thiers, ex-President of 
the French Republic; also Ernst Picard. Ger- 
many lost the distinguished politician and states- 
man Dr. Johanan Jacoby, Gen. Von Steinmetz and 
Field-Marshal Wrangel; England, Geo.Ward Hunt, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and Samuel Warren, 
author of ‘‘ Ten Thousand a Year’’; Mme. Titiens 
and Lord Erskine ; the Sacred College, a number of 
cardinals. Nicholas Galescoa, of Roumania ; Leon 
J. Gatazes, musician and critic, of Paris; Jean 
Baptiste Madou, a Belgian painter; Lady Sterling 
Maxwell (Hon. Mrs, Norton); Alexander Bain, 
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verer of 
are 


H. F. Talbot disc 


photography ; John Oxenford, dramatic critic, 
also among the dead of 1877. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


Secretary or Strate Evarrs has completed a 
treaty of commerce with Samoa 


Joun H. Gear was inaugurated Governor of 
Iowa, on Thursday, January 17th 

Prestpent Noan Porter of Yale College was 
appointed Regenot of the Smithsonian Institute. 


Leslie W. Russell have 
ty. 


Wuiretaw Rei and 
been elected Regents of the New York State Univer 


GenERAL GeorGe B. McCLeLian was inaugu- 
rated Governor of New Jersey on Tuesday, January 15th 


WestTekN manufacturers are paying out silver 
as au experiment, but operatives are dissatisfied with it 


is manifested against 


Mvucnu opposition 
ular government in the In 


proposit to create are 
Territory 


the 
\ 


on lian 


Tne Legislature of Pennsylvania is considering 
concurrent resolutions in favor of a subsidy for a steam 
ship line to Brazil 

NeGcoriations for the settlement of the Vir- 

Tennessee debts are being considered by the 
Association of New York. 


ginii and 
Fund 

Prestipent MacManon gave an audience to 
Henry M. Stanley, January 18th, and complimented 
him upon his explorations in Africa 


ng 


SamvuEL Bow ues, for many years editor and 
proprietor of the Springfield (Mass) Republican, died 
January 16th, after a lingering illness 

Tuomas Hunt, for many years prominent in 
mercantile and died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y, January 18th, aged 79 years 


“ir 
circles 


steamboat 


Tue liquor-dealers of Stamford, Conn., have 
turned the tables upon the accus.ng temperance leaders 
by having them arrested upon a charge of conspiracy. 


A CONCURRENT resolution, recognizing the labors 
of Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, and tender- 
ing him the thanks of Congress, has passed both 
Houses. 

Genera Joun S. WILutAMs was elected United 
States Senator from Kentucky, the Hon, George HL I’en- 
dleton {from Ohio, and ex-Governor James B, Grcome, 
from Maryland, 

Secretary SHERMAN announced that he would 
receive subscriptions for the four per cent. fanded loan 
of the United States in boads of small denomination 
after January 26th. 


Ex-Governork Wasupukne, of Illinois, has 
given his residence and grounds at Madison, Wis. val 
ued at $100,000, to the State for the establishment of 
an industrial reformatory school for giris. 


Frank A. McKean has received the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor of New Hampshire on a 
platform urging hard money, free trade and State 
rights, and opposing subsidy schemes. 


Tue members uf the Louisiana Returning Board 
were arraigned, January 18th, in the Superior Criminal 
Court at New Orleans, charged with forgery and altera- 
tion of returns. A plea of vot guilly was offered by 
each, 

Governor Hupparp of Texas has written a 
lengthy letter to President Hayes, giving a résumé of 
border outrages by Mexicans during the past twenty 
years. 


Tue dismantled hulk found in the North River 
bas been proven to be that of the schooner E. H. Pray, 
t!i.e mate having been arrested on a charge of piracy and 
induced to make a confession fully substantiating the 
charge. The two principals bave not been caught. 


In the United States Senate a number of reso- 
lutions were introduced for and against the remonetiza 
tion of silver; a set from the Cotton Exchange of S:- 
vapnah denied that the South ‘s unanimously in fa\or 
of the restoration of the silver dollar. A resolution, 
permitting the advocates of woman suffrage to present 
their arguments to the House was de‘eated) Both 
branches were engaged on the 15th with arguments on 
the financial question. Eulogies were delivered in the 
Senate on the 1€th on the late Senator Bogy, and on 
the 17th on the late Senator Morton. In the House 
three appropriation bills were passed on the 16th, and a 
resolution was presented on the 17th authorizing post- 
mastérs in towns of over 5,000 inhabitants to act as 
agents for the sale of Government bonds. 


Foreign. 


Tue funeral of the late Victor Emmanuel, King 
of Italy, took place in Rome January 17th, and the re. 
mains were deposited in the Pantheon. 


Ir is intimated that General Martinez Campos 
has been authorized to offer a truce to the combatants 
in Cuba. 

A noaT-RaAcE for $1,000 a side and the cham- 
pionship of England challenge-cup took place on the 
River Tyne, at Newcastle, and was won by Higgins on a 
foul 

Tue German Government has determined to 
submit to Parliament a motion for an increase of 
the tax on tobacco as the first step in a general re- 
form of Imperial taxation 


Tue British Parliament assembled on Thursday, 
January 17th, when the Queen’s speech was read by 
proxy, and Lord Beaconsfield demanded increased sup- 
plies to put England in a state of preparation. 


Tue National Guard in all the towns of Greece 
have been called to arms, the Greek Ministry has given 
carte blanche to the war committee, and, it is asserted, a 
body of six hundred men have invaded Turkey. 


Turkisu troops are said to have destroyed 
Eupatoria, bombarded the ports of Anofa and Theodosia, 
had an engagement between Philippopolis and Tatar 
Bazardjik, in which they were routed, and evacutated 
Kazan, by which the Russians gained the head of an 
other Balkan Pass. 


Granp Dvuxe Nicuonas informed the Porte 
that he was willing to receive delegates to discuss arm 
istice conditions, and Server and Namyk Pashas were 
dispatched for Kezanlyk to negotiate am armistice, 
On January 18th the Turkish delegates met the Grand 
Duke Nicholas at Tirnova Semeuli. He announced that 
he had decided to treat only at Adrianople, and the 
delegates having assented, orders were dispatched to 
Djemil Pasha to evacuate the city and works. The 
opinion prevails at St. Petersburg that the Turks will 
reject the Russian terms. Queen Victoria has tele- 
grapled the Sultan that she had urged the Czar to make 
a prompt and honorable peace, 
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BULGARIA.-——-INTERVIEW BETWEEN OSMAN PASHA, THE DEFENDER OF PLEVNA, AND THE GRAND RUSSIA.—SCENE ON THE NEWSKI PROSPECT, ST. PETERSBURG, ON THE RETURN OF THE CZAR 
DUKE NICHOLAS AND PRINCE CHARLES OF ROUMANIA, FROM THE SEAT OF WAR, | 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


THE FRANK LESLIE EXCURSION TO 
THE PACIFIC, 


TRAMPS ON THE UNION AND CENTRAL PACIFI 
ROADS 


N ) sketch of overland travel could be called 
complete which did not include a chapter on 
tramps. One might suppose that,in shaking the 
dust of the ‘States’? from their feet, they would 
leave behind them this among many other bones ot 
civilization; but even on the broad plains west of 
the Missouri, in the shadow of the Wahsatches and 
on the Humboldt Desert, one comes with a shock 
of surprise upon the old familiar features, and sees 
i dusty, slouching figure or two trailing along the 
side of the track, pipe in mouth and bundle on 
shoulder; or, as twilight is drawing over the desert, 
we rush past a group of them camping out beside 
their fire—a jovial looking company, with their 
pipes and bottles and cards to pass the time away. 
l'hey are in no way more agreeable to contemplate, 
asa body, than their brethren of the East—neithe1 
morally nor physically an improvement upon those 
respectable personages who solicit broken vic 
tuals at the kitchen-door, and set fire to the 
hay-mow when sent away empty-handed. The 
conductors along the route know them well, 
and are thoroughly up to their tricks and 
their manners. It 18 one of our amusements, in 
cros-ing the more tramp-ridden regions, to wate! 
at every station the stealthy manceuvres of these 
officers, one of whom drops silently from the reat 
platform, an1 bending low, with his hands on his 
knees, traverses the length of the train, peering 
under each car in search of the prey, upon which, 
when found, he springs like a terrier ona rat. For 
the tramp, when footsore with his journey over the 
desert, is wont to lurk around some station until 
the daily train comes in, and then to dive unseen 
under the cars, coil himself up in some complicated 
fashion along the iron-work between the wheels, 
and half-lying, half-hanging by arms and legs, he 
is whirled away at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
instead of two. It charitably occurs to us that any 
man who is willing to tie himself into a kuot, and 
suspend his aching frame in the midst of a simoom 
of dust, and alkali, and cinders, at half-a-dozen 
inches from the railroad 

track, ought atleast to be 

iet alone, and allowed to 
torture himselt in his own 
way; but the conductor 
is of a different opinion, 
and can tell you startling 
legends of personal en- 
counters with these gen 
try of the road, who are 
for ever watching their 

opportunity, at dinner o1 
supper stations, to slip up 

on the rear plattorm and 
nto the cars, where they 

may work their wicked 
wills upon the absent 
passengers’ bags and 

valises. Occasionally a 

sharp tussle takes place 

on the platform, and the 
strong-armed conductor, 
with a reinforcement of 
brakemen, pitches the 
intruders right and left 
without much regard foi 
their personal feelings; 
but upon at least one 
»ccasion within the me 
mory of our conductor 
the tables were turned, 
and one of his contem 
poraries, while engaged 
in the tug of war on top 
of a freight- car, was 
hurled into the road by 

his opponents and not a 

little hurt. 

All this time we are 
rattling along over the 
old, old stretch of ashen- 
gray plain, and in the 
dark hours of the night 
are fast nearing Reno, 
where, for a while, we 
are to turn our backs 
on the Central Pacific, 
and branch oft into the 
mountains of Nevada, 
where Virginia City sits 
perched among the bare 
brown peaks. We pass 
a very few stations in the 
moonlight, speed over 
many a mile of deso- 
lation, and, turning over 
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in our so't-y wed berths, wake up with a start 
as the train stops at the junction of the Virginia 
and Truckee Raiirvad 
A FATAL WRECK, 
AN EXCURSION TRAIN IN CONNECTICUT 


BREAKS THROUGH A BRIDGE AND 
KILLS FOURTEEN PERSONS. 


NE of those fearful calamities, the occurrence o 
which, under a certain set of circumstances, is 
often attributed to the direct interposition of Provi 
dence, but under otlier conditions is more properly 
assigned to natural causes, happened near Tarift- 
ville, Conn., on the night of January 15th. A special 
passenger-train for Millerton, on the Connecticut 
Western Railroad, with two engines and eleven cars, 
left Hartford at nine o’clock on that night, bearing 
to their homes in the western section of the State a 
party of nearly six hundred persons, who had vis- 
ited the capital to attend the meetings held by the 
great evangelists, Moody and Sankey. A heavy 
train, with two engines, is comparatively a rare 
thing on the Connecticut Western Railroad, and it 
is questionable whether the bridges and culverts 
of the line were calculated to withstand the result- 
ing and unusual strain. However, no difficulty was 
experienced until the train reached the bridge, two 
hundred feet in length, which spans the Farmington 
River, one mile beyond the Tariftville station. This 
bridge, built on the Ilowe truss principle, has two 
equal spans, with a pier in the middle of the river 
and stone abutments. At the west end it termi- 
nates in atrestlework lalf a mile long, extending 
over the river flats to high ground beyond. It was 
erected seven years ago. Upon this structure the 
ill-fated train entered at one minute past ten. ‘The 
first span was safely passed, but when the weight 
of both engines and two or three cars following 
came upon the western span, it yielded with a ter- 
rible crash, and the vehicles fell twenty feet, the 
engines upon the bank and four cars into the river. 
rhe first engine, clearing the end of the bridge, 
landed upside down and was damaged beyond re- 
lemption; the second went down amid the wreck 
of timbers, and rested, safely and almost uninjured, 
upon its side. 

The baggage-car, in which were about a dozen 
persons, was wrenched 
to pieces and partly 
buried iu the river, under 
the bridge structure. The 
first passenger-car was 
verribly shattered and 
twisted around at a right- 
angle with its mates; the 
second was hurled like a 
giant catapult at the first, 
crushing in the side and 
top with its front iron 
puffer, but the rear end 
remained against the 
upper part of the centre 
pier, tilting the body of 
the car to an angle ot 
about sixty degrees. Tle 
third was slewed round 
to one side and plunged 
head foremost into the 
stream almost in 2 paral- 
lel line with the sccond 
—and the wreck was 
complete, except that 
the remaining cars for- 
tunately kept their places 
on the track. The crash 
was so loud that it was 
1 listinctly heard in Tariff- 
ville, a mile away, and in 
My» the face of a strong wind. 

Immediately cries for 
help arose from ever 
car, intermingled wit 
the groans of the wound- 
ed. The night, happily, 
was not dark, and in the 
pale gleam ef the moon 
those who were uninjured 
proceeded to rescue their 
less fortunate brethren 
from the ruins. The posi- 
tion of two of the cars, 
inclined sharply, made 
this difficult, but more 
trying and dangerous still 
was tle recovery of the 
passengers in the bag- 
gage and first passenger- 
cars, Which had broken 
; through the ice and were 
A filed above the seats 

; with water. 

Generous help was 

given by the people of 
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Turiffville, many of whom hastened to the scene 
upon hearing the crash,while others were suu:moned 
by the sharp peals of the church-bells. Two long 
and weary hours were occupied in this work before 
the last living person had been removed from the 
wreck. Many were able to limp painfully away, 
but for others less fortunate the workers impro- 
vised rude sledges, constructed of saplings and 
cushioned with car-seats, upon which the sufferers 
were drawn across the ice to the shore, as shown 
in the picture on our front page. All were taken 
to the cars remaining upon the track, and those 
who had been immersed in the water reached them 
with chattering teeth and garments partly frozen 
to their benumbed bodies. 

The first comers worked at a great disadvantage. 
The cars had broken through the ice, which ren 
dered it difficult to approach near enough to reach 
the passengers, but all worked with a will. The 
Superintendent of the Hartiord, Providence and 


Fishkill Railroad, with a gang of workmen, ren- | 
dered assistance throughout the night and the fol- | 


lowing day. 

This terrible fatality, by which fourteen persons 
were killed, twenty others badly hurt, and over six 
hundred were placed in imminent peril, was un- 
doubtedly occasioned by the weakness of the 
bridge, as there is no evidence of either of the en- 
gines having been thrown from the tracks. Itis a 


happy thing that none of the cars caught fire. The | 


night was intensely cold, and, fortunately, a bril- 
liant moon shone upon the victims who tried to et 
fect their escape. The icy water, rushing In 
through the shattered windows, doors and aper- 
tures, in tremendous sheets, was in its greatest force 
in the first passenger-car, and most of those that 
were killed are supposed to have been drowned 
outright. As a shriek of horror rang out from 
nearly five hundred throats, and as the ringing of 
the village-bells sounded the alarm, the thought 
probably uppermost in everybody’s mind was that 
the Ashtabula disaster was to be repeated and the 
cars would burst forth in flames. Fortunately this 
accumulation of horrors was spared. 


A DREAM, AND ITS SINGULAR 
CONSEQUENCES. 
HEN I was about twelve years of age I was 

\j invited by Mrs. Hall, my godmother, to 

pay her a visit before going to a boarding- 

school, where I was to remain for a few 
years. My mother had died when I was very 
young, and my father thought it better for me to 
be at a nice school, where I would be among girls 
of my own age, than in the house with only his 
sister and himself. Mrs. Hall was very fond of 
me; she had no children of ber own, and, had my 
father consented, she and Mr. Hall would have 
taken me to live with them entirely. 

lt was a lovely day in June when I arrived at 
my godmother’s, and she was delighted to see 
me. The house was beautifully situated on high 
ground, surrounded by grand old trees, and at one 
side was a flower-garden. 

One morning godmother said to me: “Come 
up-stairs with me, Lilian, and I will show you 
some Indian jewels that my uncle left me lately.” 
She opened the drawer of an inlaid sandalwood 
cabinet and took out a small case, in which were a 

air of earrings, a brooch, and necklet of most 
beautiful diamonds. I thought I had never seen 
anything so beautiful before. ‘“ My dear Lilian,” 
said she, ‘‘I intend to give you these on your six- 
teenth birthday. I see, however, there is a stone 


loose in one of the earrings, so I will take it into |. 


town to-day and have it repaired.’’ She folded it 
up carefully and put it in her purse; the case with 
the other diamonds she put- in one of the drawers 
of her dressing-glass. 

After lunch, Mr. and Mrs. Hall took me with 
them to the town, which was about four miles 
distant. The earring was left at the jeweler’s, 
and as we were to spend the day at a friend’s house, 
we arranged to call for it on our way back. But 
you will say what has all this to do with your 
dream? Well, wait a little and you will see. 

We spent a pleasant day, called for the earring 
on our way, and arrived home about half-past nine 
o'clock. As I was taking off my bonnet, god- 
mother came into the room. 

“ Lilian,” said she, “1 cannot find the case of 
diamonds anywhere. Did I not leave it in the 
drawer in my dressing-glass before I went out? 
I went to put in the other earring now, and it 
was not there. Who can have taken it?’ 

“You certainly left it in the dressing-glass 
drawer,’ I said. “Could any of the servants 
have taken it, do you think ?”’ 

‘“‘T am sure they would not,” she answered. “I 
have had them with me for years, and never missed 
anything before.” 

“ Are there any strangers about that could have 
come in through the window ?”’ 

“No, Lilian; there are no strangers about the 
place except the gardener, and he seems a most re- 
spectable man. 1 got a very high character of him 
from his last place; in fact, we were told he was a 
most trustworthy person.’ 

Next day there was a wonderful commotion 
about the missing jewel-case. The police were 
sent for, and every place was searched over and 
over again, but to no purpose. One thing, how- 
ever, puzzled us: on the window-sill was a foot- 
mark, and near the dressing-table a little bit of 
earth, as if off a shoe or boot; which led us to 
think that the thief must have come in through 
the window. But how did he get up to it? It was 
a good height from the ground, and the creeping 

lants were not in the least broken, as would have 

n the case had any one climbed up by them. A 
ladder must have been employed ; and it was little 
to the credit of the police that this fact had not 
been properly considered. As the matter stood, it 
was a mystery, and seemed likely to remain so, 
and only one earring was left of the valuable set. 

In a few days I left for school, where I remained 
for four years. 1 spent every vacation between 
my home and my godmother’s. We often spoke 
of the stolen diamonds, but nothing had ever ton 
heard of them, though a reward of fifty pounds 
had been offered by Mr. Hall for any information 
that would lead to the detection of the thief. On 
my sixteenth birthday my godmother gave me a 
beautiful watch and chain and the diamond ear- 
ring, which she had got arranged as a necklet. 

“1 am so sorry, Lilian,’ said she, ‘* that I have 
not the rest of those diamonds to give you; but if 
ever they are found, they shall be yours, my dear.’’ 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


I must now pass over six years, which went by 
quietly and happily, nothing very important taking 
place until the last year, during which time I had 
been married. 

My husband was a barrister. We lived in 
the north of England My mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Benson, and Mary, one of her daughters, lived 
some miles away trom us near the sea-coast. It 
was a very lone ly place, a long way from tne little 
tishing-town, or rather village, of Burnley. I con- 
fess I often felt very nervous about Mrs. Benson 
and her daughter living alone (her husband being 
dead many years), Except three women-servants 
in the house, and the coachman and his family 
who lived in the lodge, there was no one nearer 
than Burnley, four miles off. Besides, it was 
known that there was a large quantity of plate in 
the house ; and the little seaside village was often 
the resort of smugglers and other wild and lawless 
characters. 

One day, while thinking of them, I felt so un- 
easy that I said to my husband, “I hope, Henry, 
there is nothing wrong with your mother; she has 
been in my mind all day.”’ 

“Oh,” said he, “why should you feel anxious 
about her to-day ? I saw her last Tuesday; and 
if she were ill, Mary would be sure to let us know. 


| It is only one of your “ fancies,” little wife.” 





Still 1 did not feel easy, for more than once be- 
fore my so-called “ fancy” had proved to be a 
‘reality; so I determined that in a few days I 
would go and see Mrs. Benson, 

All that evening I could not get her out of my 
thoughts, and it was a long time before I went to 
sleep. I think it must have been about three 
o'clock in the morning that 1 awoke in a state of 
terror. I had dreamed that I saw Mrs, Benson 
standing in the window of her bedroom, beckon- 
ing me to come to her, and pointing to a female 
figure who was stealing along under the shade of 
the trees in the avenue, for the moon was shining 
brightly. 

I started up, thinking I heard her calling me. 
And here was the most extraordinary part of it 
all- though I was now quite awake, I heard, as I 
thought, a voice saying to me: ‘Go, tell Mrs. 
Benson Martha is deceiving her—tell her to send 
her away at once.” 

Three times these words seemed to be repeated 
in my ear. I can’t describe exactly what the voice 
was like; it was not loud but quite distinct; and 
I felt as I listened that it was a warning, and that 
[ must obey it. I woke my husband, and told 
him my dream and the words I had heard. He 
tried to calm my mind, and evidently thought me 
foolish to be so frightened by only a stupid dream. 
I said I would drive over the first thing after 
breakfast and see if anything was wrong with 
Mary or her mother. 

The only thing that puzzled me was that 


@ Martha should be mentioned as deceiving Mrs. 


Benson. She acted as housekeeper and lady’s- 
maid to her, and was believed to be most trust- 
worthy in every way. She had been four years 
with ber; and was much respected. She was a 
silent, reserved kind of person, about thirty-five 
years of age. One thing I had often remarked 
about her was, that when speaking to any one she 
never looked straight at them; but I thought it 
might be from a kind of shyness more than any- 
thing else. 

As soon as breakfast was over I set off, telling 
my husband I would very likely not return until 
next day; and, if possible, he was to come for me. 
He could drive over early and spend the day; and 
we would return home together in the evening, if 
all was well with his mother. 

When I arrived I found Mrs. Benson and Mary 
looking as well as ever, and everything seemingly 
just as usual. Martha was sitting at work in her 
little room, which opened off Mrs. Benson's dress- 
ing-room. I could not help looking at her more 
closely than I would have done at another time, 
and [ thought I saw a look of displeasure cross her 
face at seeing me. Mary and her mother were of 
course delighted to see me, and asked why Henry 
did not come too. So I told them I would stay 
till the- next day, if they would have me, and 
Henry would come for me then. They were quite 
pleased at that arrangement; for it was not very 
often my husband could spend a whole day with 
them. 

As the day passed on and nothing out of the 
way happened, I began to think I kad frightened 
myself needlessly, and that my dream or vision 
might have been the result of an over-anxious 
mind. And then Martha, what about her? Alto- 
gether I was perplexed. I did not know what to 
think ; but I still felt a certain undefined uneasi- 
ness. I offered up a silent prayer to be directed 
to do right, and determined to wait putiently and 
do nothing for a while. I almost hoped I might 
hear the voice again, giving me detinite instruc- 
tions how to act. Lunch passed and dinner also ; 
and the evening being very warm, for it was the 
middle of July, we sat at the open window enjoying 
the cooling breeze that set in from the sea. 

As they were early people, shortly after ten 
o'clock we said “ Good-night,” and went up to our 
bedrooms. My room looked on the avenue, some 
parts of which were in deep shade, while in other 
parts the moonlight shone brightly through breaks 
ia the trees. I did not feel in the least sleepy ; 
and, putting out my candle, I sat by the window, 
looking at the lovely view; for I could see the 
coast quite plainly, and the dis'ant sea glistened 
like silver in the moonlight. I did not think how 
long I had been sitting there, until I heard the 
hall clock strike twelve, Just then I heard, as I 
thought, a footstep outside my door, which evi- 
dently stopped there, and then in a few seconds 


passed on. I did not mind, thinking it might be 
one of the servants, who had been up later than 
usual, and was now going quietly to I be- 


gan to undress, not lighting the candle again, as I 
had light enough from the moon. As I came to- 
wards the window to close it, I saw, exactly as in 
my dream, a female figure— evidently keeping in 
the shade of the trees—going down the avenue. 
I determined to follow and see who it was, for I 
now felt the warning voice was not sent to me 
for nothing, and I seemed to get courage, girl 
though I was, to fathom the mystery. | hastily 
dressed, threw a dark shawl over my head, and 
going noiselessly down-stairs, opened the glass 
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door in the drawing-room window, and left it so | had contracted habits of tippling with low asso- 


that I could come in again. 


I kept in the shade | 


of the trees as much as possible, and quickly fol- | 


lowed the path I had seen the woman take. Pre- 
sently I heard voices ; one was a man’s, the other 
a woman's. But who was she? I came close,and 
got behind a large group of thick shrubs. I could 
now see and hear them quite well; they were 
standing in the light; I was in deep shade. Just 
then the woman turned her head towards me. It 
was Martha? What did she want there at that 
hour? And who was this man? I was puzzled. 
Where had I seen that face before? for that I had 
seen it before, I was certain; but where and 
when I could not remember. He was speaking 
in a low voice, and I did not hear very distinctly 
what he said, but the last few words were: “ And 
why not tonight? Delays are always dangerous, 
especially now, as they are bez.aning to suspect 
me, 

** Because Mrs. Benson’s daughter-in-law is 
here, and she is sleeping in the room over the 
plate-closet, and he 7 be sure to hear the least 
noise. Wait until to morrow night; she will be 
gone then. But indeed, John, I don't hke this 
business at all. I think we’d better give it up. 
No luck will come of it, I’m sure.’’ 

** Look here, Martha,”’ said the man. ‘I have 
a chance of getting safe off now. I have it all 
settled, if you will only help me to get this old 
woman’s plate. With that and a _ few little 
trinkets I happened to pick up a few years ago, 
you and I may set up in business over in America. 
The other fellows will help me. Meet me here to- 
morrow night, to let me know that all is safe for 
us. See here. I have brought you a valuable 
present. Keep it until the plate is secure with 
me; for you must stay here until all blows over ; 
then make some excuse for leaving, and come over 
and join me in New York. It you want money, 
sell these diamonds in Liverpool ; they are worth 
no end of money.” 

I could see quite well that he took something 
out of his pocket and gave it to her. She held it 
to look at it; and there, glistening in bright moon- 
light, 1 saw— my godmother’s diamond earring! 
the one that had been stolen over nine years ago 
with the other jewels, from her room. 

Here then at last was the mystery solved, every- 
thing made clear, and all through my dream! 
Presently the light fell on the man’s face again, 
aud I instantly recognized my godmother’s very 
respectable gardener. A decent man he was 
believed to be, but a thief all the time, and 
one who hid his evil deeds under a cloak of 
religion, And who was this woman he seemed to 
have got such power over? Evidently his wife ; 
for I gathered that from his conversation with her. 
I waited where I was until they were both gone— 
Martha back to the house, and her hushand to the 
village ; then as quietly as I could I returned to the 
house and reached my room. Falling on my knees 
I gave thanks to God for making me the means 
of finding out such a wicked plot, and, perhaps, 
saving the lives of more than one under that roof; 
for it is more than likely that had those desperate 
men been disturbed in their midnight plunder 
they would not have hesitated at any deed which 
would enable them to carry out their wicked plans. 

I slept little that night, and next morning tried to 
appear calm and composed, though I was frightened 
and really ill. I was longing for my husband to 
come, that I might tell him all, and consult 
what was best to be done, to prevent robbery and 
perhaps bloodshed. At last, to my great relief, I 
saw him coming. I ran to the gate to meet him, 
and told him what I had seen and heard the night 
before, 

“Now,” I said, ‘will you ever laugh at my 
‘ fancies’ again ?” 

‘*No, my dear little wife,” said he; “I never 
will.”’ 

We then arranged that we should tell his mother 
and sister everything; and he was to go to the 
nearest police-station and arrange with the chief 
officer to have a number of men ready in the wood 
near the house at twelve o'clock that night; that 
after dinner we were to say ‘ Good-by ”’ to Mrs. 
Benson, and drive home; but would return and 
join the police in the wood, and wait there until 
we saw Martha leave the house to meet her hus- 
band. We were then to go in‘and wait until the 
thieves came in, when they were to be surrounded 
and taken prisoners. My husband wanted me to 
remain at our own house; but I would not do so, 
as I said I would only be imagining all sorts of 
dreadful things; besides, | knew his mother and 
Mary wonld like to have me with them. 

It all turned out as well as could be. The night 
was very fine; and just at twelve o'clock Martha 
stole down to the place where I had seen her the 
night before; then we all, about a dozen police- 
men and ourselves, went into the house. The men 
were stationed out of sight in different rooms, 
waiting for the robbers’ entrance. Henry came up 
to Mrs, Benson's room, where all of us women 
were, including the two servants. With breathless 
anxiety we watched and waited. From where I 
stood | could see the way they would come. 

It was about two o’clock when I saw Martha 
coming up the walk and four men with her. 

“Look!” I said; “there they are.” They 
went: round to the back-door, and we Leard them 
stealing along the passage in the direction of the 
plate-closet. Then a sudden rush—a scream from 
the wretched Martha— imprecations loud and 
bitter—a shot ! —another scream ! 

“May God grant no lives will be lost!” we 
prayed. 

Poor Mary nearly fainted. At last we heard the 
officer call Henry to come down. The four men 
were well secured and taken to the police-station. 
Martha was taken there too. She confessed she 
had let them in for the purpose of stealing the 
silver. One of the robbers was slightly wounded in 
the arm, but no one else was hurt. Very thankful 
was I when I found next day that none was the 
worse for having gone through such a terrible 
seene. 

The house where Martha’s husband lodged was 
searched, and the case of diamonds and many 
other valuable articles found there. ‘This immensely 
respectable gardener had been a disgrace to his 
family and his profession. Left very much to 
himself through the indulgence of his employer, he 





ciates at the neighboring village, and become so 
completely demoralized as at length to assume the 
degraded character of a burglar. Now came the 
retribution which attends on wrong-doing. The 
thieves were all tried at the next assizes, and sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprisonment. 

It is now many years since all this happened; 
but I can never forget what I went through those 
two dreadful nights, though I remember, with 
thankfulness, that through my dream and the 
warning voice I heard, I was the means of avert- 
ing a great wrong, and perhaps murder, I do not 
impute anything supernatural to my dream. It 
may have merely been the result of tension of 
feelings, supported by some ecvincidences. At all 
events the results were such as I have described. 


THE INAUGURATION OF GOVERNOR 
McCLELLAN, AT TRENTON. 
Wits simple ceremonies, and in the presence 

of a large concourse of citizens, George B. 
McClellan was inaugurated Governor of New Jersey 
on Tuesday, January 15th, succeeding Joseph D. 
sedle, of Hudson County. He had rented Colonel 
Freeze’s large dwelling on State Street near the 
Capitol building several weeks previous, and had 
taken up his residence therein just before the Legis- 
lature assembled. The old custom of inaugurating 
the Governor in the State House, which had been 
abandoned by the last three or four Governors, 
was revived in this instance. AJong procession of 
delegations from various parts of the State and 
Philadelphia marched to the residence of the Gov- 
ernor-elect, and, as he stepped into a carriage with 
Senator Abbett and Attorney-General Gilchrist, a 
salute of one hundred guns was fired by a battery. 
(tn reaching the Capitol, Governor Bedle, President 
Ludlow and Senator Sewell escorted ‘ Little Mac 
to the large plattorm erected in front of the build- 
ing, while the band played * Hail to the Chief.” 
The ceremonies were opened by the Rev. John 
Hall, D. D., who offered prayer. Chief Justice 
Beasley administered the oath of office, and ex- 
Governor Bedle delivered the great seal of the 
State, which has been handed down from one Gov- 
ernor to another for a century. 

When Governor McClellan rose to read his inau- 
gural address, he was greeted with demonstrations 
of intense enthusiasm, and he was frequently in- 
terrupted by applause as he proceeded. At the 
close of the ceremonies the crowd gradually dis- 
persed, and the Governor went into the Executive 
Chamber, where he held a brief reception. In the 
evening he gave asecond reception at his residence, 
receiving the congratulations of many prominent 
people of New Jersey and adjoining States. 


Private Theatricals in France in the Last 
Century. 

Tue taste for the drama and music took a 
new and vigorous departure, as did most court and 
public pleasures, when the gay and reckless Re- 
gency had replaced the cloistral gioom of Madame 
de Maintenon’s reign. We see this taste and fash- 
ion springing up in all the higher social ranks. The 
French became a nation of actors and mimics. 
People of rank and fortune imitated their chil- 
dren, and just as boys and girls then as now were 
playing some character or enacting some scene on 
their holidays, the lords and dames of the courts 
and of the hotels imagined every variety of dra- 
matic diversion with which to beguile the time that 
hung heavy on their hands. It was, as Taine 
says, carnival time in France all the year round. 
There was comedy and the spirit of comedy every- 
where. ‘‘ In every chateau, in every mansion, at 
Paris and in the provinces, this fashion of comedy 
sets up travesties on society and domestic life. On 
welcoming a great personage, on celebrating the 
birthday of the master or mistress of the house, 
its guests or invited persons perform in an impro- 
vised operetta, in an ingenious, laudatory pastoral, 
sometimes dressed as gods, as virtues, as mytholo- 
gical abstractions, as operatic Turks, Laplanders 
and Poles, similar to the figures then gracing the 
frontispieces of books; sometimes in the dress of 
peasants, pedagogues, peddlers, milk:naids, and 
flower-girls, like the fanciful villagers with which 
the current taste then fills the stage. ‘They sing, 
they dance, and come forward in turn to recite 
pretty verses composed tor the occasion, consisting 
of so many well-turned compliments.”’ 

The rage for comedy so coinpletely possessed the 
French in the time of Louis XV. that a house, either 
in town or country, was scarcely regarded as fash- 
ionable or well furnished that did not have its little 
theatre, with stage scenery, greenroom, wardrobe, 
footlights, auditorium andall. Bachaumont, writing 
about 1770, says that the rage was so great for the- 
atricals that ‘‘ there is notan attorney in his cottage 
who does not wish to have a stage and his com- 
pany of actors.’’ Country magnates would erect 
theatres in their chateaux, form companies from 
among their neighbors and intimates for miles 
around, and beguile the long Winters with several 
performances a week. |t became a part of the 
education of children to learn how to act grace- 
fully in the poliie comedies of the period privately 
played; and Madame de Genlis, among others, 
wrote pretty little dramatic pieces, in correct and 
graceful verse, for the children to play; men and 
women of rank became as accomplisiied in the dra- 
matic art as professionals. Tle Duke de Luynes 
declares that ‘‘ those who are accustomed to such 
spectacles agree in opinion that it would be diffi- 
cult for professional comedians to play better and 
more intelligently.’”’ The fashion was long-lived, 
and was in tull tavor in the early years of the reign 
of Louis XVI. Marie Antoinette was not -_~ pas- 
sionately fond of the theatre, but was herself one 
of the very best actresses in the court, and won 
what was evidently sincere applause by taking the 
part of Coletie, in ‘‘ Le Devin de Village,” and Ko- 
sine, in ‘* Le Barbier de Seville.’”’ The princes of 
the blood and the greatest nobles constantly par- 
ticipated in these dramatic diversions. The Count 
de Provence had a theatre in his house, and the 
Count d’ Artois and the Duke d’Orleans each two. 
Count d’Artois, atterwards Charles X., was noted 
asa comedian of striking merit; while the Count 
de Clermont was equally distinguished for the 
talent with which he took ‘serious parts”; 
Vhilippe Egalite was famous for bis vivid representa- 
tion of peasant characters; and Count de Pons was 
a wonderful ‘Misanthrope.’ ‘The Prince de 
Lignes declared in one of his letters that ‘‘ more 
than ten of our ladies of high rank sing and play 
better than the best of those I have seen in our the- 
atres.”’ “ In a certain chateau, that of St. Aubin,” 
says Taine, ‘‘the lady of the house, to secure a 
iarge enough troupe, enrolls her four glamber- 
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maids in it, making her little daughter, ten years | 
old, play the part of Zaire, and for over twenty 


months she has no vacation.” After her bank- 
rupicy, and in her exile, the first thing done by the 
Priucess de Gumenez was to send for upholsterers 
to arrange the theatre. 

rhese patrician theatricals were carried out with 
the most elaborate and professional completeness. 
There was always a drama or comedy, something 
by Molivre or Voltaire, or, late in the century, by 
Beaumarchais; and after this the dramatic dessert 
was given in the shape of ‘a parade borrowed 
from La Fontaine’s tales or from thé farces of the 
Italian drama."’ Philippe Egalite was wont to sing 
coarse songs before the court, with ample grimace 
and broad, suggestive gesture—making, indee!, a 
mountebank of himself, After these performances 
the noble company, stirred with plentiful cham- 
pagne and put in wild humor by the play, would 
indulge in frolies which are surely amazing to read 
of as happening in so polite a society. Madame 
de Genlis relates how on one occasion ‘* they upset 
the tables and furniture; they scattered twenty 
carafes of water about the room. I finally got 
away at half-past one, wearied out, pelted with 
handkerchiefs, and leaving Madame Clarence 
hoarse, with her dress torn to shreds, a scratch on 
her arm and a bruise on her forehead, but delighted 
that she had given such a gay supper, and flattered 
with the idea of its being the talk of the next day.” 
In such manner the butterflies of the court danced 
and gambied on the already smoking volcano of 
revolution. 


Casualties of Land Travel. 


M. Gartiavux has published some curious statist- 
ics on the dangers of traveling by land. He 
says that in the old diligence days a man had one 
chance of being killed in 300,000 trips, and one 
chance of being injured in 30,000. On the railwvy, 
between 1835 and 1855, there was one chance of be- 
ing killed in 2,000,000 journeys, and one chance of 
being injured in 500,000. From 1855 to 1875 one 
chance of being killed in making 6,000,000 journeys, 
and one chance of being injured in 600,000, Now 
the chances of being killed are as one to 45,000,000, 
and of being injured one to 1,000,000. Conse- 
quently, a person traveling ten hours a day at the 
rate of for'y miles an hour would, in the first period, 
have had a chance of escaping destruction during 
321 years: during the second period during 1,014 
years, and between 1872 and 1575 during 7,439 
years. 


The Cultivation of Cocoa. 


Cocoa has not as yet attracted the attention which, 
perhaps, it deserves, but its cultivation seems to in- 
volve little or no trouble and to be as lucrative as 
it is simple. Consul Cohn, in his trade report on 
Surinam for the past year, remarks that of all the 
products of that colony cocoa may be considered 
not only the safest but the most profitable. In four 
or five years after planting the tree begins to bear 
to a moderate extent, and to its full capacity in the 
eighth or ninth year, after which it continues pro- 
ductive for forty years. Its subsequent culture is 
extremely simple, and the planter has no fear tor 
the future, He can with a few hands—say thirty 
tu thirty-five laborers to an estate of three hundred 
acres—keep up a cocoa plantation where cultiva- 
tion is not greatly extended; for, from the dark and 
dense shade created by the umbrageous mass of 
its own foliage, weeds make slow progress, so that 
it is found unnecessary to hoe the fields, in lieu of 
which about two billings with the cutlass are given 
yeurly ; besides, the cocoa-leaves drop abundantly 
and form quite a layer on the ground, contributing to 
the same result. In the plucking season no difficulty 
is encountered in obtaining labor, as the natives 
find the work easy and can earn as much as two or 
three shillings a day. During the last five years the 
yield has increased fifty per cent., and, having none 
of the difficulties that sugar estates have to contend 
with, will continue to increase year by year. 


A Curious Skeleton. 


Tue American Magazine during the year 1837 
published an account of the finding of the famous 
skeleton upon which Mr. Longfellow seized as the 
ground-plan of one of his most popular poems. it 
seems that in digging down a hill some workmen 
found first a skull, and, by carefully proceeding, 
soon found the body of a man in a sitting posture, 
which was taken out with some difficulty and ex- 
posed to view. The article from the magazine re- 
ferredtosays: The surrounding earth was carefully 
removed, and the body found to be enveloped in a 
covering of coarse bark of adark color. Within this 
envelope were found the remains of another of coarse 
cloth, made of fine bark, and about the texture of 
a Manilla coffee-bag. On the breast was a plate of 
brass, thirteen inches long, six broad at the upper 
end and five at tle lower. This plate appears to 
have been cast, and is from one-eighth to three- 
thirty-seconds of an inch in thickness. It is so 
much corroded that whether or not anything was 
engraved upon it has not yet been ascertained. It 
is oval in form, the edges being irregular, appar- 
ently made so by corrosion. Below the breast- 
plate, and entirely encircling the body, was a belt, 
composed of brass tubes, each four and half inches 
in length and three-sixteentls of an inch in 
diameter, arranged longitudinally and close to- 
gether, the length of a tube being the width ot the 
belt. The tubes are of thin brass cast upon hollow 
reeds, and were fastened togetler by pieces of 
sinew. Near the right knee was a quiver of 
arrows. The arrows are of brass, thin, flat, and tri- 
angular in shape, with a round hole cut through 
near the base. The shaft was fastened to the 
head by inserting the latter in an opening at the 
end of the wood and then tying with a sinew through 
the round hole, a mode of constructing the weapon 
never practiced by the Indians, not even with 
their arrows of thin shell. Parts of the shaft still 
remained on some of them. When {rst discovered 
the arrows were in a sort of quiver of bark, which 
fell to pieces when exposed to the air. 


Popular Institutions in Paris. 


Ir costs $375,000 annually to keep the trees, 
shrubberies and seats upon the boulevards and in 
the public squares and gardens of Paris in order. 
It is estimated that the trees in the avenues and 
boulevards of Paris number 82,200: those in the 
cemeteries 10,400, and those in the squares and 
court-yards of various buildings, 7,300. There are 
also 8,000 seats for the accommodation of the pub- 
lic. The expense of keeping up all the extra. 


|, ponds and cascades. 
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mural recreation grounds, exclusive of the Bois de 
Boulogne and the Bois de Vincennes, is rather 
more than $60,000. The Bois de Boulogne covers 
2,182 acres, and in Summer 20,000 cubic feet of 
water per diem are used to lay the dust, while 
more than 25,000 cubic feet are required to feed the 
The Bois de Vincennes covers 
2,302 acres and consumes nearly 50.000 cubic feet 
of water per diem. A sum of $45,000 is paid 
annually by the proprietors o! restaurants and cafés 
tor the right of placing chairs and tables upon the 
pavement in front of their establishments, and about 
half as much is paid by the owners of shops for ex- 
hibiting their goods outside their windows. The 
bookstalls which are placed upon the parapet of the 
Seine, and the bootblacks and commissionaires 
contribute to this sum. All the unoccupied corners 
of streets and public buildings, where rubbish 
always finds its way in other large cities, are utilized, 
and the municipality obtains $9,000 for permission 
to erect stalls there for the sale of knickknacks. A 
wuch larger revenue is derived from the kiosks in 
which the newspapers are sold, and this privilege 
has been leased to a eompany for a term of fifteen 
years, which will expire in 1884. The company 
pays the municipality a sum of fifty francs for 
each kiosk, and has also to bear the cost of keeping 
them in repair and lighting them. There are three 
hundred of these kiosks at the present time, but the 
number will shortly be increased to three hundred 
and fifty. The municipality has the right of 
appointing the persons who rent the kiosks from 
the company and fixing the rent, which varies 
from five francs to thirty francs a month, according 
to the situation of the kiosk. The company ob- 
tains a large sum for the advertisements cut into 
the glass of the kiosk windows in addition to the 
rent paid by the newsvenders. In ordinary years 
the public vehicles plying for hire in the streets 
bring in a revenue of nearly $740,000, and there are 
one hundred and sixty cabstands, to each of which 
is attached an inspector appointed by the Prefect- 
ure of Police. 


Nationalities and Ages of the Popes. 


Tue Journal of the French Statistical Society 
publishes some curious statistics concerning the 
Popes which may not be without interest at the 
present time. Pius IX. is the 252d Pope. Of 
these, 15 were French, 13 Greeks, 8 Syrians, 6 
Germans, 5 Spaniards, 2 Africans, 2 Savoisiens, 
2 Dalmatians; England, Portugal, Holland, 
Switzerland and Candia furnishing one each; 
Italy provided the rest. Since 1523 all the Popes 
have been selected from Italian Cardinals. Seventy 
Bishops of Rome, belonging, with very few excep- 
tions, to the epoch proceeding the establishment of 
the temporal power, have been proclaimed saints. 
The ten last centuries have seen only nine Popes 
judged worthy by the Popes themselves of being 
sanctified. Of the 252 Pontiffs, not including St. 
Peter, eight died within a month of their elevation 
to the Popedom, 40 within a year, 22 were seated 
between one and two years, 54 trom two to five 
years, 57 from 5 to 10 years, 51 from 10 to 15 years 
18 from 15 to 20 years, and nine more than 20 
years. Pius IX.,in the years of his Pontificate, 
surpassed in 1874 all the Roman Pontifls, except 
the Spanish anti-Pope, Benedict XIII, of Luna, 
who, elected at Avignon in 1394, died at Pensicola, 
near Valencia, in 1424. In respect of age, he 
has been surpassed as yet by a very great number 
ot his predecessors. There died at the age ot over 
82 years Alexander VIII. (1689-91), and Pius VI. 
(1775-99) ; at 83 years, Paul IV. (1555-59), Gre- 
gory XIII. (1575-85), Innocent X. (1644-55), Bene- 
dict XIV. (1740-68), Pius VII. (1800-23) ; between 
84 and 86 years, Paul III. (1534-49), Bonitace VIII. 
(1294-1303), Clement X. (1670-76), Innocent Xil. 
(1691-1700) ; between 90 and 92 years, John XIL., 
Pope of Avignon (1316-34), Clement XIII. (1730-40) ; 
at the age of 100 years. 


Continental Conscripts. 


THE military system of almost every country in 
Europe makes every able-bodied man liable to ser- 
vice. In England it is different, but a London jour- 
nal finds a compensation in the tact that since the 
beginning of the volunteer organization, about 
seventeen years ago, above 800,000 Englishmen 
have passed through its ranks or are now num- 
bered inthem. It is something to know, remarks 
our contemporary, that fully 800,000 of the flower 
of our youth and manhood have received a certain 
amount of military drill and training as well as 
familiarity with the use of weapons and an ele- 
mentary acquaintance with military evolutions. 
No doubt the training must, in a multitude of cases, 
have been superficial and short-lived, and |:robably 
in no case did it reach the mechanical perfection 
which in Germany, for instance, goes to make up the 
citizen soldier. More important still, thousands— 
perhaps the majority—of the 732,911 enumerated as 
having left the ranks, had no opportunity of resum- 
ing their military education or used any endeavor 
to attain the little they had acquired. On the con- 
tinent, once a soldier always a soldier, since the 
conscript is liable in one capacity or other, even 
to the verge of old age, and no citizen is allowed to 
forget what hz has learned if periodical musterings 
can refresh his memory. ere the youth who 
ceases to be a volunteer breaks entirely with mili- 
tary education and associations, and may never 
feel the utility of re-establishing the link. But, 
making every allowance, the fact that 800,000 men 
have at one period of their lives acquired the rudi- 
ments of discipline is valuable and gratifying. 
These youths, it must be remembered, were all 
more or less intelligent and educated, so that a 
lesson once learned and mastered more thoroughly 
than the average European conscript, absorbs his 
military education. Nor need we treat as imma- 
terial the physical benefits of marching and drill, 
the enduring gain to the health, spirits and muscle, 
the appreciation of the qualities of endurance and 
subordination, and the development of habits of 
self-reliance which all our volunteers have in a 
measure acquired. 


A Cubic Mile. 

PROFESSOR BERNSTEIN, an eminent naturalist in 
Berlin, Germany, gives the following graphic des- 
cription of one German geographical cubic mile 
(one mile equals 10,126 yards), to illustrate the size 
of our earth, which contains only 2,662 such: 
“Tmagine a box one mile each way—long, wide 
and deep—and let us try to fill it up. Berlin is 
handy; we take the city as if it were a toy and 
throw it into our box. We go to Potsdam, pick up 
all the villages on our way, also, andputallin. The 
bottom is not covered yet. We will take Paris 
with all her columns, towers and churches, which 
helps little ; so we must take London,also. Vienna 
must go in, too, and, not to disturb the peace, 
St. Petersburg follows next. All this stuff lies at 
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the bottom. We begin now to take up all the | 
cities, towns, villages, forts, farms, everything that | 
human hands have built in Europe, and all the 
ships floating on the sea. It helps nothing! We 
must go to the Old and New worlds, throw in the 
pyramids of Egypt and the railroads and factories 
of America, and everything else made by men in 
Asia, Atrica, Australia and America—lo! our box 
is not halt full yet! We will shake up the things a 
little to make them even, and as we are bound to 
fill the box, let us see whether we cannot do it 
with people, and lay them in like herrings. One 
row will require 12,000, and four thousand rows 
make one layer of 48,000,000—just enough for 
North Americans. ‘To make them feel more com- 
fortable, we will put between each layer a bed of 
straw and leaves, say thirty feet thick, which will 
take all the straw and leaves in the world. Upon 
the Americans we will lay 3,000,000 of Australians 
and 45,000,000 of Asiatics, another layer. There 
are about 800,000,000 more Asiatics; thus we pro- 
ceed until all the rest of mankind are in— 
1,400,000,000, in about thirty layers. The box is 
now about dalf full, and it would require about fif- 
teen times that number of people to fill it. What 
shall we do? Animals, of course, are left still. 
Take the whole animated creation, yet it is not 
full ; and all this is only one geographic cubic mile, 
of which the earth contains 2662.” 
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The Grand Duke Nicholas and Osman 
Pasha, 


On the 10th of December, 1877, after a weary siege 
of five months, and a last desperate effort on the part of 
the besieged to break through General Todleben’s 
inexorable circle of steel, a white flag was seen in 
the Turkish ranks, and a loud shout went up from a 
thousand Russian throats). Plevna was on the point of 
surrender. A Turkish officer, Tewfik Bey, chief of 
Osman Pasha’s staff, then rode up to General Skobeleff 
and his staff with a flag of truce, and informed the 
Russians that Osman Pasha was wounded and ready to 
treat for surrender. After a few words with General 
Strukolf, of the Czar’s staff, Tewfik Bey rode back to his 
chiel. A conference took place between General 
Ganetsky and Osman Ghazi, and in an hour the latter 
had surrendered with his whole army to the Russians. 
The greatest sympathy and regard was shown on all 
sides to Osman Pasha, whose bravery and skill all 
admired, and the wounded General was placed in a 
carriage and driven into Plevna. Hearing, however, 
that the Grand Duke Nicholas was coming in his di- 
rection, Osman Pasha turned back to meet him. The 
Grand Duke rode up to the carriage, and for some 
seconds the two chiefs gazed into each other’s faces 
without the utterance of a word. Then the Grand 
Duke stretched out his hand, and shook the hand of 
Osman Pasha heartily, and said: ‘I compliment you 
on your defense of Plevsa’ It is .one of the most 
splendid military feats in hbistory.”’ Osman Pasha 
smiled sadly, rose painfully to his feet in spite of his 
wound, said something, and then reseated himseit. 
The Russian officers all cried, ‘‘Bravo!’’ ‘ Bravo!’’ 
repeatedly, and all saluted respectfully. There was not 
one among them who did not gaze on the Hero of 
Plevna, with the greatest admiration and sympathy, 
Prince Charles, who had arrived, rode up, and repeated 
unwittingly almost every word of the Grand Duke, and 
likewise shook hands. Osman Pasha again rose and 
bowed, this time in grim silence. He wore a loose 
blue cloak, with no apparent mark on it to designate 
his rank, and a red fez. He is a large, strongly-built 
man, the lower part of whose face is covered with a 
short black beard, without a streak of gray. He has 
alarge Roman noseand black eyes, The face is a strong 
face, with energy and determination stamped on every 
feature—yet a tired, wan face also, and with a sad, en- 
during, thoughtful look out of the black eyes. 
On December 11th, the day after the surrender of 
Pievna, the Czar paid a visit to the town, riding 
through the streets, and lunchéd in a small house, 
where Osman Pasha was presented to him. Osman 
Pasha was carried by a Cozsack officer and one of his at- 
tendants. On passing through the yard to the house 
in which the Czar was lunching, many of the staff who 
were breakfasting rose from their tables, and saluted the 
brave General, crying, “ Bravo, bravo! Osman.” The 
Pasha, though suffering very much pain from the 
wound in his leg, acknowledged the compliment by 
nodding and smiling. The Czar shook hands with the 
captive General, and told him that, in consideration of 
his brave defense of Plevna, he had given orders that 
his sword should be returned to him, and that he could 
wear it. Osman was then carried out as he was 
brought ip, amidst the renewed cheering of the staff 
officers. 

The Arrival of the Czar at St. Petersburg. 


The Czar returned to St. Petersburg on December 22d, 
being received with the most hearty enthusiasm by all 
classes and ranks of his subjects. Vast throngs filled 
the streets long before the hour fixed for his arrival, 
thousands of soldiers lined the roadway, the houses 
were decorated with flags and cloths of the most bril- 
lant colors, while staff and general officers rode hither 
and thither, no longer in the sombre costume of actual 
warfare, but in all the holiday attire of gold lace and 
plumes, The Czar, with his son, the Grand Duke 
Sergius, drove to the Kazan Cathedral, amid the salvoes 
of artillery and the shouts and cheers of the multitude. 
The way was led by General Trepoff, Minister of Police, 
and the little sledge was surrounded by a brilliant staff, 
and followed by an escort of horse guards, At the 
Cathedral the scene was most striking, the Czar being 
met by the Metropolitan in all his most gorgeous robes, 
and attended by his clergy. A brief religious ceremony 
ensued, and then the Czar re-entered his sledge and 
drove to the Winter Palace, the Alexander Platz being 
densely thronged by a closely packed multitude. 


King Alfonso Receiving the Morocco 
Embassy. 

We represented in a recent number some presents for- 
warded by the Emperor of Morocco to the King of 
Spain through aspecial embassy. This week, we show the 
reception of the ambassadors by King Alfonso in the 
Throne Room of the Real Palace in Madrid, on November 
22d. The distinguished visitors, accompanied by their 
official interpreters, were escorted by a squadron of cav- 
alry from their quarters in the Hotel de Paris to the 
palace, where they were courteously received by the 
King. Their addresses were delivered in their native 
tongue, and were immediately repeated in Spanish to 
King Alfonso by Signor Silvela, Minister of State. The 
general purport of the speeches was, that the Embassy 
had been sent to Madrid by the Sultan of Mogreb, in 
order to renew the compacts of amity which exist be- 
tween the governments of the two nations. The assur- 
ances of the ambassadors were responded to in similar 
friendly tones on behalf of King Alfonso, after which 
the audience broke up. The Moroccoans were entertained 
in liberal style by their Spanish hosts during their en- 
tire stay in Madrid. Among other displays prepared 
expressly for their delectation was a grand Field Day of 
Spanish troops, the manoeuvres of which were accom- 
panied with a mock battle, under the personal direction 
of King Alfonso, on the plains of Carabanchel, on Nov. 
35th. The Embassy left Madrid for their native land 
on the 1st of December. 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue uniform telegraphic rate between France 
and Germany is now four cents a word. 


In Kansas they are said to be burning corn for 
fuel, and find it to be cheaper than wood. 


-—TELEPHONIC communication has been success- 
fully estabiished between Nashville and Louisville, a 
distance of nearly two hundred miles. 


—Mons than fifty kinds of petrified nuts have 
been found near Colorado Springs, Cal, Many of them 
belong to a class now found only in the tropics. 


** Arcap1a’’ is proposed as the name of a Brit- 
ish American province to be founded by the union of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, 
if a plan of union can be agreed upon. 


—Tue statue of “ LibertyLighting the World ” 
is approaching completion. “M. Bartholdi expects to 
show it at the exhibition in Paris next year. The London 
Academy calis it a magnificent colossus. 


--GREAT Burrarn and her colonies have con- 
tributed over $3,000,000 to relieve those suffering by 
famine in India. Since the first appeal for relief the 
average daily receipts have been $50,000. 


—Ir is rumored among the Chinese that in con- 
sequence of numerous national calamities of late the 
Emperor has been solicited to change his dynastic title, 
and thereby appease the wrath of the gods. 


—A COMPARISON of the coal discovered in the 
Far North by the recent English Arctic expedition with 
coal from thirteen different seams in Great Britain, 
shows that the composition is very nearly the same. 


—A nxeEsipEnt of Hanover, N. H., has sued 
@ young townsman for three bundred dollars for room 
rent, fuel and light during the defendant's courtship of 
the plaintiff's stepdaughter, a period of over four years. 


Last year there were published in England 
3,049 new books and 2,046 new editions, and 481 
American publications were imported. As usual theo- 
logy leads, with 485 books brought out—fiction, with 
446, being second. 


—A Spanisu city—name not given—is said to 
have offered to a Philadelphia firm the contract for open- 
ing a boulevard two miles long and two hundred feet 


wide through the heart of the town. Cost to be 
$8,000,000, including $5,000,000 {for the property 
taken. 


—Ar Washington,the other day, ascientific base- 
ball player was, with a piece of brick, demonstrating to 
a considerable audience that curved pitching was a pos- 
sibility, when the too.much-curving brick took a negro 
on the head. He drew a pistol, and shot a third person 
through the shoulder. 


—In Dundee the droughty, where five spring 
wheelbarrows were ordered by the police for the use of 
drunken bodies during the holiday season, the 
ministers have all read from the pulpit a paper urging 
the discontinuance of the practice of offering wine and 
spirits to those attending funerals. 


—Tuey are making experiments in Paris, with 
every prospect of success, in the casting of type in 
tgughened glass The material has the advantage of 
cleanliness, is barder than type metal and can be cast 
into more delicate shades. Besides this it can be cast in 
the mold now used by type-founders. 


—ATTENTION is directed by the press of Geor- 
gia to the large number of persons emigrating from thas 
State to Texas, Colonies of hundreds each are going, 
bag and baggage, and the infection bas spread into South 
Carolina, The Southern press also chronicles the mi. 
grating of several hundred persons from Indiana to 
Mississippi. A colony from Maine is likewise on its 
way to the fertile plains of northern Texas. ’ 


—Tue library at Paris 1s one of the finest in 
the world. It contains 86,774 volumes on Catholio 
theology, 44,692 volumes on the science of language, 
289,402 volumes on law, 68,483 volumes on medicine, 
441,836 volumes on French history, and 155,672 vol- 
umes of poetry. The works on natural science are not 
catalogued During 1876, 45,330 French works were 
added, and 4,565 foreign works, to the library. 


—Specimens of paper and cloth made from 
the California cactus were recently exhib ted before the 
Maryland Academy of Sciences. The cactus grows 
ebundantly in many of our Western States and Terri- 
tories, and it is found on arid soil where nothing can 
be cultivated. The success that has been met with in 
making paper from this plant is so marked that the 
business will probably be attempted on a large scale. 


—A pet monkey in Atlanta was carefully trained 
to watch a baby, and rock its cradle when it cried. He 
was considered a very trustworthy and useful brute, but 
one day, being left alone with the infant, and finding 
himself unable to stop its crying, he jumped into the 
cradle, scratched the child's face, bit his ears and nose, 
tore off its clothes, and, when discovered, was stuffing 
the bits of cloth into its mouth. He is no longer em- 
ployed as a nurse. 


—Tuere will be four grand restaurants at the 
Paris Exposition this year: two to be kept by a syndi- 
cate of Parisian restaurateurs, one by a famous cook 
from Madrid, one by the Belgian and Austrian brewers. 
Four buffets will be established at the angles of the 
palace of the Champ-de.Mars: two kept by Frenchmen, 
one by an Englishman and ove bya Dutchman. Finally 
four restaurants: two at cheap raies, will be kept in the 
agricultural building. 


—Lzxrrers from Holland state that the royal 
family are divided on the subject of entering the German 
Confederation. The King opposes it, and the Prince 
of Orange and several other members of the family 
favor it. Bismarck is said also to desire the annexation 
to Germany of the Dutch colonies, in order that emi- 
grating Germans may go to them and still remain 
Germans, instead of expatriating themselves to the 
United States and becoming lost as German subjects. 


—TueErs is a great outcry in England about the 
adulteration of silks) Not only are silk manufacturers 
charged with having invented and carried to great per- 
fection a method of mixing gelatinous and weight- 
giving substances with the dye, but the presence of 
jute is often more than suspected. Manufacturers and 
dealers do not deny, in their letters to the newspapers, 
these imputations, but endeavor to shift the blame from 
shoulder to shoulder. It is very often so difficult to tell 
an adulterated silk that even experts are foiled. 


-—Tuere is living at St. Petersburg a descend. 
ant of the famous Dukes of Lusignan, who once reigned 
over Cyprus, Jerusalem and Armevia’ Mahmoud IL 
caused to be strangled, in 1821, the uncle of the living 
descendant, and confiscated his property of eighty mil- 
lion francs. To this day the nephew holds the title 
papers and other evidences of property. He was for- 
merly an officer in the Russian army, but is now on the 
retired list. The family is from the Chateau of Lusig- 
nan, in Poitou, France Caterina Cornaro married James 
IL, of this stock, King of Cypras. On his death the 
island passed into the hats of Venice. The surviving 
Lusignan is an old man. He dovs not despair of recoy- 
ering his ancestors’ riches {rom te Porte. , 
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1. The head of the Procession. 2. The Delegation waiting on the Governor-elect at his residence. 3. A Glimpse of the Gallery 4. Receiving the Great Seal of the State, 5. Popular Demonstrations. 
6. General Scene of the Inauguration 


NEW JERSEY,—THE INAUGURATION OF GOVERNOR GEORGE 3B. M‘'CLELLAN AT TRENTON, JANUARY 15TH.—SEE PAGE 371, 











CONNECTICUT.—THE WRECK OF A MOODY AND SANKEY EXCURSION TRAIN ON THE FARMINGTON RIVER, NEAR TARIFFVILLE, ON THE NiGHT OF JANUARY 1oTH—THE SCENE IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE 
ACCIDENT.—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS,—SEE PAGE 373. 
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LAS! for the fate of mothers whose girls are still 
t unwed ! 


Meanwhile Marie the Beautiful wisely sleeps, 
| and giggles in her sleep at the antediluvian mon- 
| ster; and the mistress of Fern Castle smiles also, 
| dreaming that a woman with golden hair hes 
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| That does very well for the future, father,’’ he 
says; “but how in the mischief can it help me 
now ? Even a handsome fellow needs time to woo 
and wed a girl who has never yet thought of him 


‘Tis a thought which pains me often, like neuralgia | wider ¢he lace canopy of the closed and odorous | in the light of a lover. Meanwhile, I shall go to 


in the bead, 


When I think of the weary watches and the toil they 


undergo, 
All for the sake of wayward Mand, or spoilt, ungrate- 
ful Flo! 


Whoever has been in a ballroom and marked some 
faces there, 

And could not preach a sermon on the aging power 
of care? 

Or who, if he ever pities, would fail to pity those 

Whose days are one long struggle, whose nights have 
no repose ? 


Ab! whirl away, young maidens, in the swift, ecstatic 
dance, 

With cheeks that burn with beauty, with shy, co- 
quettish glance! 

Mo you ever think in such moments—if you ever 
think at all— 

Of the love which waits and watches on those lounges 
by the wall? 


Do you ever dream of the dangers those prudent eyes 


bebold, 

When you, in your happy folly, take the tinsel’s flash 
for gold, 

And are very near bestowing the ‘treasure of your 
love 


On the hawk who hides his cold, bad self ’neath the 
plumage of the dove? 


Well, perhaps we should not blame you too much 
that you forget— 

The world is all so pleasant, ’twere hard to doubt 
it yet; 

But the time is surely coming when tlhe love of a 
mother’s heart 

Will be just the love you will yearn for and the 
world cannot impart! 








‘*THROUGH A GLASS, DARKLY.” 





IN THREE PARTS.— PART SECOND. 
CHABTER I.— (CONTINUED). 


ND after a dinner, which Marie finds ‘“ very 
A nice,” they persuade her to play on the | 
organ (which she also pronounces to be | 
‘very nice’). She lifts her fair face upwards — 
the dim light shimmering on her golden hair. 
She holds her hands in imitation of the saint 
above her, and raises her great eyes, with a rapt 
expression, to the saint’s sweet head. 

Mrs. Burns sits bolt upright, with her wild 
black eyes closed and a dreamy smile on her lips. 
Dora hides her face over a book, and Walter beams 
from the one red window which the sun still tints. 
And the elephant? Yes, he is here, spoiling the 
picture to which even Dot contributes with the har- 
monious tints of her quiet dress, and two gleaming 
hands supporting a small, dark head. The ele- 
phant has deposited his monstrous form in a small 
chair (oh! much too small!) and, with his fat red 
hands, which can barely reach each other, folded in 
front, has fixed his small blue eyes immovably 
upon the beauty’s face. ; 

The book Dot holds is “ L’Homme qui Rit,” 
and the music lulls her off into a dream in which 
it is not Big Ben Burns before her, but Gwyn- 
plaine, and her heart is pierced at the vain strug- 
gles of a mighty soul to burst its bars of flesh. 

A while afterwards, in the cold twilight, what a 
delicious going home! 

Such peals of laughter as ring out across the 
river as Marie the Beautiful recalls with vivacity 
the old lady’s eccentricity. And Walter agrees 
and relates many anecdotes of her odiities. 
“But Ben is a good old fellow,’’ he says, con- 
descendingly; “and he lets his old mother 
amuse herself, although, of course, he knows he 
can never marry. Poor fellow! How dreadful it 
must be to feel that one is the shape of a bolster !”’ 
and he thinks with complacency of his own lithe 
limbs and picture-face. 

Dora laughs a little, too, in the contagion of 
mirth, but she cannot get that dim, odorous room 
out of her sight, nor those pathetic, trustful words 
out of her ears, “ This is Aer room,” the old 
voice says—‘‘ my son’s wife, who will be a happy 
woman, and proud of the love of such a man !’ 

Is she utterly blind to that son’s repulsive 
form? Are we ali blind? Dot asks herself, and 
then she wonders dimly which is most cursed 
with blindness (for Dot is of a very speculative 
turn of mind), the old mistress of the castle 
adoring her monster son, or Walter, here, imagin- 
ing that Marie—shallow Marie—is a saint or 
angel ! 

For he must imagine this. 

He would not surely give such looks of adora- 
tion to golden hair and great blue eyes, and skin 
of tender tint, nor even toa lovely smile, did he 
not deem these but the outward semblance of a 
soul's deep loveliness. 

But Dora herself is blind, save for her one flash 
of clear-sightedness, which she has already for- 
gotten. 

And then, when “ Hill Beautiful,’ Dora’s home, 
is reached, what a merry account of the day 
is given to Dora’s papa, and old Aunt Dorothea, 
who has had several threats of an attack of 
hysterics during the day for fear the whole party 
should have been drowned. 

And then Dora hints to papa that it is very 
dark, and that “Elm Grove’’ lies many miles 
away; so papa takes the hint and presses Mr, 
Franklin to “ stay the night’’ with his most hos- 
pitable air. 

Some hours later Marie kisses her little friend, 
and whispers ** You are a treasure, Dot! How 


ay of you to manage for me so nicely! I have | 


ad a charming day, and Walter is more foolish 
and delightful than ever.” 

Dora returns the kiss with a cool one of her 
own, and then she locks her door and lies awake 
for many hours, crying out to heaven—this little 
cherished heiress—to know why we are all so 
blind? Why Marie must have aii, and she onl 
a faithful heart—a dumb heart—that must brea 
some day, however patiently it tries to bear its 
doom P 

Poor little Dora with @ beautiful soul—but 
blind like all the rest! 


* And that child has an income of | 


| room. 

The Red Elephant himself sits where she sat 
| to-day betore the organ; but he does not touch 
| the keys for fear of disturbing his mother. He 


shadows and the moon's wan rays. Her fair face 
is lifted, and the moonlight shimmering on her 


hand and offers it to him, smiling divine But 
as he reaches forth, the lily is once more a painted 
| flower in a painted bouquet. Then he puts his 
big head down on his two big arms, and heaves a 
sigh like a great porpoise. 





PART THIRD. 
CHAPTER I—THE STRIKE AT ELM GROVE. 


fQVHE young master of Elm Grove has a baffled 
and unhappy look on his face. 

‘* Look at the condition of those ditches,’’ he is 
saying, crossly, pointing across the field, “‘ and the 
grain ripening fast, such as it is, and the least rain 
will flood my fields and ruin the crop.”’ 

The dapper little man he addresses takes off his 
hat, runs his gloved fingers through his hair, 
replaces his hat, puts his hands under his coat- 
tail, shrugs his shoulders and cocks his head on 
one side, like a bird. 

“Yes, 1 know what you mean! You cannot 
help me. Iam notasking help! I want to know 
What am I to do ?” 

These words he utters violently, confronting the 
little gentleman and glaring at him with unhappy 
eyes. The little gentleman elevates his eye- 
brows, lays his hand on Walter’s shoulder, and 
speaks in a smooth and deprecating tone. 

“You are right, my boy, I cannot help you. 


even an assured income! An old city codger who 


rice!" The young man stirs under his hand in a 
discontented way. “No, 1 cannot help your crop 
either with money or advice. But I will tell you 
how to help yourself.” Walter begins to listen 
now, so his father—for it is his father—links his 
arm through his, and walks on. 

“ Had you chosen a profession, I might have 
helped you, my son, with the little influence I 
possess, but in your hot-headedness (for I cannot 
call it anything else) you must p/ant! And this, 
notwithstanding my warning that planting has be- 
come f/ere an expensive pastime only to be 
indulged in as a rich man’s whim. You have un- 
derstood from the first that, whatever my interest 
in you and your fortunes, no material help what- 
ever can be forthcoming from me. And I am 
sure you understand why. Not that I would not 
help you if I could, my son ; but I am poor, and 
my young children look to me for everything. 
You have been fairly successful, far beyond my 
anticipations, until now. Now, however, you meet 
with a check. Your hands—no longer slaves — 
wait till harvest time—when you are in their 
power Then, having become weary of pledges 
which they shrewdly doubt your power to redeem, 
they strike for higher wages—and your grain lies 
rotting in the field!” 

Walter raises his head. “ Blow them!” he 
says, fiercely —‘‘ beasts! I wish I could do without 
them !”’ 

“ Gently, gently, my son. Iam only stating the 
case, so as to have it clear in both our minds. 
The fact is, that you have been rather reckless in 
your expenditure of funds. Further advances are 
denied you—a serious thing, when you take it 
into consideration that these creatures have signi- 
fied it as their intention to starve rather than do 
another hand’s turn on their present wages. They 
would probably not have arrived at such a desper- 
ate sounding conclusion were they not aware that, 
beforé they starve, your crop will doubtless meet 
with utter ruin. Is it not so, my son ?” 

‘* Yes, yes; but, for God's sake, father, come to 
the point! If you cannot help me, why torture 
me? What are you driving at ?”’ 

The little gentleman appears slightly offended 
at his son’s warmth, but, after a moment’s si- 
lence, replaces the hand he has withdrawn. 

‘“‘T shall try and be more concise,” he says, “it 
is rather unusual for a lawyer to ramble as I must 
have been doing. I do not wish to try your 
patience. The point is this, you must have a cer- 
tain amount of ready money, in order to yield to 
these creatures’ demands, And you must yield, 
just now, else ruin, utter ruin, stares you in the 
face.” 

“You are right! Poor hound that I am—de- 
pendent on a crop that rain, or wind, or worms, or 
cursed negroes may blight and blust in one short 
week !”’ 

“ You visit often at Glenallon’?” 

Walter stares at the irrelevant question, but 
gives a mute assent. 

“ And old Downes’s little daughter is at home 
now and grown, is she not?” 

Again Walter gives a mute and wondering assent. 
thousand 
per annum—independent of the fortune she will 
receive at her father’s death !” 

**] know all that, father. Why isn’t it mine ?’ 
with a groan. 

“ Yes |” gleefully, “ and why isn’t it, Walter? A 
few soft words and looks—for you are a very 
handsome fellow, Walter—and that goes a great way 

with the women! A question asked, and that money 
is yours.’’ 

‘“*Marry for money!” Walter says, musingly, 
and with a little gesture of repugnance, as though 
the idea were presented for the first time to his 
mind. The truth is, he has often thought of this 
very subject—has often viewed little Dora with 
eyes of reluctant interest, but Marie the Beautiful 
has invariably quenched all such ideas with one 
lovely smile—Marie, Dora’s schoolmate, and con- 
stant visitor—penniless Marie, whose beauty he 
has worshiped since his boyhood, before he ever 
| heard of Dora Downes. He has proposed to him- 
| self to “come to it some day” —but now— ! 
| He smiles suddenly into the shrewd eyes fixed 
} on his face. 





| the wall—and | have spent so much on this ven- 
| ture !’’ lamentingly, ‘* And my credit, father !”’ 

| ‘Yes, your credit—the very thing. Are you 
an infant, Walter ? Do you not comprehend that 


credit of an individual utterly destitute of for- 


} | tune either present or prospective, and that of an ; ‘ d OKI 
hair, turns it to gold. She takes a we in her | individual on the eve of marrying an heiress? | how she will talk to him after dinner, and win his 
y: 


For instance, look here, young man” (Walter 
Franklin, senior, is something of a physiogno- 
mist, and he di<cerns a few weak lines about the 
boyish mouth Marie so often admires), “I 
myself, have a certain small amount of ready 
money which I would not object to put out at 
interest, were I certain of its safety. Trust ? 
No, I do not trust my own son unless he proves to 
me that he has prospects, Here, give me your 
hand and promise me to woo this little heiress. 
There is a blank check in my pocket awaiting your 
disposal,” 

* Father —— 

“Yes. Why do you hesitate? Is the young 
woman plain? Has she a temper? ‘ Beauty is 
but skin-deep,’ my son, and every path in life has 
thorns as well roses.” 

Walter does not heed him ; he is following out 
a different train of thought. 

“If I do not ?”” he asks. 

‘‘In that case | have no more to say on the 
subject.”’ 

“ You have the money and will not advance it, 
unless I promise to try and marry Dora Downes ?” 

** Just so.” e 

The young man unlinks his arm from his 
father’s, and walks swiftly up to the house with- 
out another word. He stares haughtily at a few 


” 





scarcely knows the difference between wheat and 


ragged negroes he meets, who slink away at his 


How can I? A poor lawyer like me—without | approach, murmuring. 


*“ Hounds !’’ he mutters between his teeth. On 
reaching the house he takes his meerschaum from 
its case, and there his father finds him some time 
later sitting on the piazza, with his feet consider- 
ably higher than his head, enveloped in fragrant 
clouds of smoke. 

The old gentleman has recovered any shock 
that his son’s rude treatment may have occasioned 
him, and approaches with unmoved complacency. 

“Come, come, Walter. It isn’t often I find 
time to pay you a visit, boy. You must entertain 
me well when I do. Suppose I have some curi- 
osity to meet the little lady we have been discuss- 
ing so unceremoniously ? Suppose I pine to meet 
my old friend Downes again? Are you inclined 
to gratify me You are a gentleman of leisure, 
now, | know.” 

‘*With a vengeance !’? Walter answers, with 
less ill-humor than might have been expected, 
knocking the ashes from his pipe as he speaks. 
“1 don’t care if I do. Anything to escape 
thought! Here, Bill, Tom, David—some of you 
scoundrels—get my buggy. I am going over to 
Glenallon. And, July, what are you lurking about 
the house for? You may tell those fools down 
there that they may work or not as they choose to- 
day, that the crop shall rot in the fields before I 
pay them a penny more than I have said. Tom, 

ave something to eat ready when we come back, 
and the black mare saddled. Mr. Franklin will 
want to ride to the station immediately. Or will 
you stay longer, father ?” 

‘*No, my son. One holiday is enough, and 
more than enough, unless it is the occasion of my 
son’s gratifying his old father by insuring his own 
present security and future happiness.” 

The little man utters this in the tone of a pre- 
pared speech, and pauses as if for applause. 

Some time later they drive up to Glenallon, a 
little breezy village, on a high ridge among the 
em The first house they approach is Mr. 

ownes’s Summer residence, some dozen miles or 
so from his plantation. 

Marie is here, as usual, spending the Summer 
with Dora, and the two girls are now visible on 
the veranda—-Dora, on the low step, deep in a 
book, and Marie, swinging idly in the hammock. 
Walter avoids his father’s eye in the greetings 
that follow, while the little man says with empresse- 
ment : 

“What a surprise!-a delightful surprise, I 
assure you, Miss Beatty. I had no idea you 
would forsake the delights of town, even in thisdull 
season, for a rural district, This young rascal 
gave me no hint of your presence; wishing, I sup- 
pose, to have me completely dazzled.’” Here he 
gives a low bow. “ And little Dora ” with 
a complete change of tone, ‘* Would little Dora 
mind giving a kiss to an old friend of her father’s, 
who held her in his lap some twenty years ago P”’ 

Confused, yet charmed, too, by the gentle voice 
in which Walter’s father sees fit to accost her, 
Dora complies. Then her own father is sum- 
moned, and greets his old friend with great cordi- 
ality. By-and-by, the two “old codgers,” as they 
persist in calling themselves, go off to the library, 
and leave the young folks together. 

Walter is moody—very moody, and abstracted ; 
but he yields gradually to the charm of Marie’s 
presence, and Dora’s shy and gentle wiles, so that 
when a bell tinkles, and Aunt Dorothea appears, 
smiling, at the dining-room window, in her brown 
silk and small lace cap, and the two old men are 
seen in the background, each sipping a sparkling 
glass——as an appetiser—the little group breaks up 
in haste—amazed at the flight of time. The girls 
repair to their own rooms, and Walter draws out 
his watch, and exclaims : 

Why, father, have you changed your mind? If 
Pnot, you will miss your train!” 

“ Set your mind at rest, my boy; my old friend 
here has kindly offered to drive me to the station, 
immediately after dinner, behind the fastest borse 
in the country-—stopping at Elm Grove for my 





away immediately from the charming present com- 


compliment were meant for her. 


does, and the meal pisses off quite brightly—- 





enlivened by the witticisms of the acrid little 


sits looking up at Saint Cecilia through the dim | there may be some s/ight difference between the | 
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| lawyer, and the jovial humor of the hearty old 
| planter. Only Dora marks the young man’s dis- 
| quietude, and busies her active brain as to its 

cause. She has heard whispers of a strike at Elm 

Grove. Her father has explained to her the 
| dilemma in which a poor man might be placed by 
such an occurrence —foy Dora interests herself in 
many things that Marie thinks beyond her sphere. 
If she could only help him! Of what use is all 
her money—since the conventionalities of the 
world bind the hands that would so freely bestow 
it on him! ‘Then she comforts herself by thinking 


confidence with regard to his misfortunes—and 
then she may give him—her sympathy, if nothing 
lelse. For Dora knows him well (that is with the 
blind way in which even the clearest-sighted of us 
knows his fellow-man). There is a friendly foot- 
ing established between them now, which makes 
her very happy often, and often very miserable. 
By-and-by, she notices that his eyes travel now 
and then to Marie's face, with a look of grief and 
longing. 

“That is it,” she says, stifling the cry of her 
heart, “‘that is it. He is poor, and in danger of 
growing poorer. She, too, is poor, my pretty 
Marie! He is finding his burden harder than he 
ean bear. God help him and me! Ah, could 
I only make them happy !” 

Sincere and earnest was the wish. Say, was 
there ever truer love, or more pathetic self-for- 
getfulness ? 

Yet all she can do to show her sympathy, her 
desperate longing to be of use is to infuse into her 
look and tone a touching gentleness that speaks 
her secret plainly to the keen old man, and seemed 
to him an augury of brilliant promise. 

So that when, with many excuses to the rest, 
he draws his son off to the piazza, to say “a few 
words on business,” the success of his scheme 
seems already assured. 

‘Well?’ he asks,“ you have given me no an- 
swer, Walter. Will-you fill out this check, or not ?”’ 

The young man buries his heud in his hands 
and ponders, During the silence which ensues, 
a light step approaches the blind by which they 
stand— Dora, in her own little library, searching 
for a book she had promised Walter. She becomes 
suddenly aware of their presence, and moves 
—* away ; but the sound of her own name ar- 
rests her steps: ‘‘ Miss Dora seems to me a 
very nice little girl,” the old man says, and then 
she pauses irresolute, her green-gray eyes alight, 
and the blood pulsing on her cheek. She is an 
honest little woman, and even in her own mind 
she does not dare to excuse her present action. 
For the first time in her life, Dora Downes yields 
recklessly to temptation. She scorns her weak- 
ness, yet succumbs. Her small head is stretched 
forward, eager, yet ashamed; her small fingers 
clutch each other in her anxiety. 

Walter’s head is hidden. He is weak, half 
yielding ; but Marie is so beautiful! And Dora— 
for the first time there creeps into his soul a sort 
of reverence for the kindly little woman, Her sis- 
terly ways have touched his unstable heart. Can 
he do her such dishonor ? 

A sudden courage spurs him on. 

“* Father,” he says, lifting his brown eyes, 
gravely, “if Lever marry Dora Downes, it wiil 
be for love and not for money. i am an unlucky 
dog! Without the advance you refuse me, I am 
ruined. Yet I cannot insult that child to save 
myself !” 

The words, and still more the tone, are brave, 
and sad, and heroic —the very kind to touch Dot's 
tender heart. Her sympathetic comprehension 
enables her to embrace the whole situation at a 
glance. 

Walter is himself conscious of the honorable 
nature of the sentiments he utters. He even 
half feels them; but then he does not really be- 
lieve that his father will be so cruel as to refuse 
to save him, only for this whim! 

But to his surprise the blank check is immedi- 
ately restored to the old man’s pocket. “ Ha! 
ha! ha!” he laughs, to Walter's discomfiture ; 
but there is some bitterness mingled with the 
mirth. “Fine sentiments will not put bread in 
your mouth, my boy! Good-by. I hope you 
will be patient under your self-inflicted burden of 
poverty. Ha! ha!” and as he moves away, he 
mutters, “he’ll come to it. Never fear!—he’ll 
come to it some day.” 

Dora does not hear a.word beyond those Walter 
has uttered. Her heart glows within her, and her 
cheeks are wet with sudden tears. Forgetting the 
book she came to seek, she goes swiftly and softly 
to her own room, with her hands before her face. 

When she is called thence some hours later she 
is not surprised to learn that Walter left soon 
after his father, making his excuses in a perturbed 
and gloomy fashion, and refusing to allow her to 
be summoned. , 

No wonder he is gloomy. Noble heart! True 
to his love, and incorruptible! Accepting ruin 
rather than deceive a heart that trusts in him! 
Too proud and faithful to sell himself for gold! 

Few women would have viewed his action 
thus abstractly. Some would have cherished 
a feeling of pique, but Dora had a heart of gold, 
however blind her eyes may be. 

But she is surprised to find Marie gayly chatting 
in the parlor with Big Ben Burns. Not that 
there exists any real cause for surprise, for Mr. 
Burns often visits at Glenallon, but she is so full 
of admiration of Walter's nobleness, of sym- 

athy with his perplexities, of sad and faith- 
ul devotion to his cause, whatever that may be, 
that it annoys her to find Marie smiling on the 
monster, just as she had smiled only a while ago 
on Walter. 





‘Mr. Burns has brought me another new 
piece, Dot,’ is her greeting, as Dot enters, 
gravely —‘‘ listen!” and, with her head on one 
side, Marie hums the air —a tender adagio. “ Isn’t 
it lovely? But I don’t get it quite--let us hear 


valise. wed will not be forced to tear yourself | it, Mr. Burns !” 
i 


As if her word were law, the Elephant takes up 


pany,” the old man says, blandly, with one of his | the strain, with a very red face. At first Dora 
fiattering bows to old Miss Dorothea—as if his | stands listlessly before them —her eyes fixed coldly 


on the monster; but, in a moment, she turns her 


alter feels uncomfortable, but no one else | head aside, then creeps off to the window, and, as 


| the plaintive accents die away, she asks, abruptly, 
with a tremulous chord in her voice; 
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“And you composed this, too?” 

“Yes, for Miss Marie,’’ he answers, simply. 

He cannot but mark the peculiar gentleness of | 
Dora’s tone when she addresses him — the absence 
of all coquetry in Marie’s air. ‘The Elephant has 
the sensitive heart of a woman—her quick in- 
stincts and calm resignation—belew his mountain 
of flesh. He understands the reason why these 
creatures flush and tremble under Walter Frank- 
lin's gaze; why they pout, and frown, and dimple 
at his words, and meanwhile treat him frankly, as 
they treat the village pastor or Miss Dorothea. 
He understands, and he submits. 

And while he is thinking thus, and listening to 
Marie as she tells of balls and conquests, and bril- 
liant scenes, the glitter of which have never caught 
his eye from his still sanctum at Fern Castle— 
Dora marks a strange look in those small blue 
eyes. It isa look which might come from some 
dumb animal in pain. It startles her and sets her 
thinking ; it stirs a great pitifulness in her heart 

a pititulness which flashes for an instant in her 
face as she bids the Elephant ‘“‘Good-night ” on 
his departure. 

dad then she surprises Marie by staring straight 
into her face, and saying, with a quiver: 

“Marie, I dove that man !” 





“ You!” Marie cries, her eyes a blank of wild | 


amazement. ‘ You — love —that— man!” And 
then she breaks out into peals of frantic laughter. 
“Oh, Dora, the idea! What a spectacle it would 


be! A tiny mouse like you, and the Elephant !’’ 
Then Dora, finding herself misunderstood, 
gravely rescues the poor adagio from under 


Marie's feet, and seeks consolation in the piazza 
with papa. Her conference there continues quite 
a length of time, and, during that conference, 
Dora proves herself to be very sly, as well as shy ; 
very earnest, very eager; very wise, and also very 
foolish (so says papa), and very, very persist- 
ent, and, above all (apparently), very much 
ashamed. - Finally, papa Se a small brown hand 
placed on either side of his gray head, and a very 
tender kiss imprinted on his lips. 

The next morning there is a visitor at Elm 
Grove, on business, who presses Walter Franklin 
to accept a loan for any length of time, at a very 
trifling rate of interest, from an old friend, who is 
indignant at the trick ‘those darkies’’ have 
played him. 

Atter much persuasion, Walter yields. 

The hands have their way, and work goes mer- 
rily on at Elm Grove. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


SUNDAY IN CANADA, 


VILLAGERS PROCEEDING TO CHURCH ON 
SNOWSHOES. 
Lorette, U. C. December 27th, 1877, 
Editor of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper : 
WAS present lately at a strange, quaint, and old- 
world scene in the snows of Canada ata little 
villaze called Lorette. It was Sunday morning, and 
out across the deep and silent snow that enveloped 
the earth as in @ seamless shroud, the villagers 
wended their way towards the little Catholic church 
that lay sleeping in the hollow, its Gothic roof ribbed 
with white, its bell pealing sweetly and clearly upon 
the thin, crisp air. From log-huta in the gaunt 
trees, from homes on the hillsides, from coignes of 
vantage in cozy dells, from lone residences on bleak 
and barren moors, the faithful filtered towards the 
‘Prayer in Stone,” gliding across the glistening 
carpet of diamonds and down—singly, in pairs, and 
ingroups. The aged, with slow and cautious steps, 
the young, skimming over the snow with an elastic, 
skating motion, and with cheeks all aglow in the 
bright, invigorating atmosphere. The men were 
attired in coats of bearskin, or of cloth trimmed 
with fur, their loose trowsers gathered into un- 
tanned leather leggings below the knee, with bear- 
skin high caps. The women wore coats bound .and 
lined with fur, and reddish-brown felt hats, tar 
stretching as to leaf, bearing a strong resemblance 
to the head-dresses in an opera bouflé, being quite 
Offenbachian as to picturesque effect. It would 
seem an impossibility to move gracetully in snow- 
shoea, those great flapping impedimenia that, to the 
uninitiated, are as canoes attached to the feet, and 
about as difficult to stir as Robinson Crusoe'’s 
long-boat, but to the villagers of Lurette they were 
as the falaria to the god Mercury, wings where- 
with toskim across the crystalized path. Youth and 
age passed onward, pausing in respectful reverence 
before a rude wouden crucifix that stood by the 
wayside, and saluting by touch of forehead the 
image of the Virgin and Child niched in the cross. 
The women courtesied, the men bowed; a silence 
falling upon each passer-by, even a pair of whisper- 
ing lovers ceased their gentle converse to perform 
this ceremony, and a rosy-cheeked boy stopped his 
whistling until he, too, had done his devoir 
I was much struck by the appearance ot a puri- 
tanical-looking old man, who, wit!) arms folded and 
eyes bent upon the ground, muttered his Ave aloud. 
In the distance an old woman. stooped, and shuffling 
along by the aid of a stick, in her short skirts 
and almost conical hat, might have been taken for 
a witch. Onward trooped the simple villagers in 
obedience to the silvern call trom the tiny church- 
tower. Canada is full of quaint and vivid scenes 
like this, and a trip on the Passumpsic and South- 
eastern Railway, through the guidance of the 
courteous and efficient agent, Mr. S. Leve, of 271 
Broadway, will repay the tourist ‘even unto the 
utlermost measure.” 


JOHN BROUGHAM. 


OHN BROUGHAM, the favorite actor and play- 
wright, who was the recipient of two monster 
benefits in New York City, on Thursday, January 
17th, was born in Dublin, Ireland, May 9th, 1810. 
His early predilection was for the medical profes- 
sion, but Lefore le had advanced to an engrossing 
stage in his studies, a tender of a Government 
clerkship attracted him to London, where, like 
many other and less worthy young men who have 
great expectations in supposed political ivfluence, 
he failed to secure the coveted and promised prize. 
Disappointed in this, but by no means to a despond- 
ing degree, he managed to defray his expenses in 
the great city by giving lessons in drawing. 
It was while so employed that he gave 


| dent, and on a July night, in 
| debut 


| Brougham appeared in the character of a country- 
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freedom to a new-born aspiration for the 
stage, and he took advantage of every 
opportunity that could possibly accelerate his 
progress to recognition on the boards. Circum- | 


stances of rare favor surrounded the Thespian sta- 
1830, he made his 
the Tottenham Street Theatre. The 
Tom and Jerry,” and in this young 


at 
piece was ** 


man, costermonger, sweep. gentleman, sailor 
and jockey. After this he had engagements in 
the Olympic and Haymarket Theatres, and in 
1840 hiv success had been so marked that he was 
able to leave the Lyceum, in which he appeared in 
his first original piece. | 


Two years later he came to the United States, 
and, stopp.ng at New York, he made his American 
début at the Park Theatre as Tim Moore, in ‘‘ The 
Irish Lion.” Thence he made a professional tour of 
the leading cities in the Union, and at its close he 
took the management of a theatre in Boston for a | 
short time, relinquishing it to build the Lyceum, af- | 
terwards known as Wallack’s Theatre, in New York, 
in 1850. Alter two seasons he withdrew from this | 
house, and managed the Bowery during 1856-’57, In | 
September, 1860, he sailed tor Europe, remaining 
abroad until 1865, when he returned, and, with Mr. 
Savage, opened at the Winter Garden Theatre, 
New York. 

The late Colonel James Fisk, Jr., when at the 
height of his power, became a stanch friend of 
Mr. Brougham, and built for him the theatre in 
Twenty-fourth Street, subsequently called the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, in 1868. During the last few 
years he has traveled considerably, playing his 
own pieces, and it was while on his last profes- 
sional tour that the illness which has rendered him 
incapable of treading the boards took him most 
unwillingly to his bed. 

Mr. Brougham has been twice married, but has 
never been blest with children. 

Few persons are aware of the vast amount of |it- 
erary labor that has been performed by Mr. 
lrougham during his;long connection with the stage, 
Much of his work is only remembered by the gener- 
ation now passing away, yet the following list of 
his productions will show thathe has been anything 
but an idle man, and that as author, playwright and 
actor, he is entitled to a handsome recognition at 
the hands of the people whom he has striven so 
hard to please. We quote from a published au- 
thority : 


Playing With Fire. 
The Game of Love. 
David Copperfield. 
Night ana Morning, 
Franklin. 

All's Fair in Love, 
Duke's Motto, 

Be! Demonio. 

Art and Artifice. 
Columbus. 

Life in New York, 
Shylock, a travestie. 
Leonore. 

Neptune's Defeat. 
Red Light. 

Pirates of the Mississippi. 
This House To Re Sold The World's Fair. 
The Money Market. Flies in the Webb. 

Besides the above comedies and adaptations, 
which embrace ig | the best kmown of Mr. 
Brougham’s pieces, he has found time to paint, 
sketch with pencil, edit ‘‘ The Bunsby Papers,‘‘ The 
Basket of Chips,’ the Lantern, and to write bush- 
els of poetry, not a little of which has met with fa- 
vorable mention on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Industry of this character deserves its reward. 
There are few among our literary men who can 
point to a similar exhibition of intellectual service ; 
and if it has been Mr. Brougham’s fault that he has 
not derived the revenue that should justly result 
from such labor, it is one for which those wae know 
him best will find condonement in the warm, happy- 
souled, generous and genial nature of the man. 


Romance and Reality. 

Dombey and Son. 

Jane Eyre. 

Dred; or, 
Swamp 

The Red Mask 

The Gunmaker of Moscow. 

Actress of Padua. 

The Golden Dream. 

Pocahontas 

The Irish Yaukee. 

The Demon Lover. 

Musard Ba'l 

The Great Tragic Revival. 

The Emerald Ring. 

John Garth 


The Dismal 








A Memorable Convention. 


Tue old French Convention lasted three years 
one month and four days. It had 749 members 
and passed 11,210 decrees. 
were guillotined—Duray, June 26th, 1793, being the 
first to look through the little window, and the head 
of Bishop Huguet the last to fall, October 6th, 
1750, into the basket; 8 were assassinated and 2 
shot; 14 committed suicide ; 5 died of grief; 6 per- 


| chlorophyle, as a substitute for the salts of 


Of its 749 members 58 | 





ished in abject misery ; 3 died on the highway, to 
be eaten by dogs; 1—Armouville, the last wearer | 
of the red cap—perished in a drunken fit; 4 died 
mad; 2 were killed in the army; 1 was carried | 
away by the Prussians and never heard of; 3 died 

suddenly ; 1 expired in prison; 1 fell dead of joy 

on learning that Bonaparte had disembarked at 

Frejus; 138 perished in exile or in penal settle- 

ments; 23 were never heard of from the date of the 

Eighteenth Brumaire ; 65 vanished after the coro- 

nation of Napoleon, and 25 died in obscurity and 

poverty. The convention had 63 presiding officers, 

of whom 18 were guillotined and 8 transported; 22 

were outlawed and 6 sentenced to imprisonment 

for life; 4 died in madhouses and 3 committed sui- 

cide. 


This Year’s Turkish Parliament. 


Tue opening of the second Ottoman Parliament 
was almost a counter;art of the ceremony of 
last year, except that last year the diplomatic 
ranks, thinned and mutilated after the conference, 
showed a poor front of Chargés d’ Affaires only, 
and even of those, not many; this year, the gaps 
having been filled, the diplomatic ry f added its 
full quantum ot cocked hats and gold lace to the 
brilliancy of effect. In other respects it was much 
the same. The scene, the throne-room of Do!ma- 
bagtché, was unchanged in any of its details. The 
same strips of carpet marked the exact space on 
which the honorable members were to stand, facing 
the throne—a lumbering piece of furniture, which 
only true believers suppose to be of gold. There 
were the Greek, Armenian, Jewish and Moslem 
priesthoods, rivaling each other in the splendor of 
their attire ; also the Ottoman officials, displaying 
on their backs and bosoms as much value in gold 





lace as would considerably relieve the embarrass- 
ment of the Treasury. As a picture, the scene was 
one which it pleased the eye to behold; as a politi- 
cal event, portentous of great results, it probably 
will not be so effective. The small, globular form 
of Kiamil Pasha, rolling backwards, was again the 
forerunner of the Sultan, and immediately follow- 
ing, Abdul Hamid and his suite entered the hall. 
His Majesty appeared somewhat more at his ease | 
than last year. The amiable, well-meaning Sultan, 
even et his best, is but a poor object to behold. | 
Looked at and stared at he was, nevertheless, | 
and, during the few minutes that he remained in | 
the hall, he had to stand the gaze of hundreds of | 
eyes, an ordeal not likely to add to the comiort and 
voniposure of a nervous man, 


| plates and his camera, 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Yellow Glass for “pectatles.—Yellow glass gives 
greater rest to the eyes than either blue or green, and 
objects at a distance can be seen more distinctly with 
than without it At rifle-practice the yellow glass was 
found to take off all the glare of the light witbout imped- 
ing vision, and allowed the men to see the targets most 
distinctly. Yellow glass cuts off chemical rays, and, 
perhaps, on that account has a less injurious effect on 
the eyes 

Preserving Wood from Decay.—The new process in- 
vented by Hatzfeld is to inject tannin, as contained in 
common pyroligneous acid, into wood contined in closed 
vessels, and to follow this up by the injection of a pro- 
toxide of iron. An insoluble tannate of iron is thus 
formed in the pores of the wood, which gives a com- 
plete guarantee of durability. The albumen of the 
wood is coagulated, tanning it, so to speak, and thus 
preserving it. 

Coloring Canned Vegetables by Chlorophyle.—Guille- 
mere and Lecourt have experimented successfully with 
copper in 
giving a green color to peas, beans, cucumbers and 
other canned or pickled vegetables. The color thus ob- 
ta:ned is said to be more natural than that which is 
imparted by copper, the vegetables are more wholesome, 
and the flavor is better on account of the absence of all 
astringent or metallic taste. 


The Fishes of Lake Nicaragua. —Drs. Gill and Brans- 
ford bave found characteristically marine forms in the 
fresh water Lake of Nicaragua: for example, a shark 
and saw-fish, A similar combination appears in the 
Philippines, where, in a fresh water lake, a saw-fish and 
a dog fish are found, These instances sugzest caution 
in generalizing on physiographical conditions from fos 
silremains. The most probable cause of such a com 
bination is the detention and survival of salt-water 
fishes in inlets of the sea that have become isolated and 
gradually transformed into fresh-water lakes. 


Cleaning Diatoms with Glycerine. — Mr. James 
Neil, of Cleveland, Ohio, uses glycerine as a means of 
separating diatom sbells from foreign matter with 
which tbey are generally mixed. The diatoms, after 
being treated with acid and thoroughly washed, are 
shaken up in some pure water and poured gently over 
the diluted glycerine. If carefully done the diatoms 
sink through the water and into the glycerine faster 
than any impurities, and a pipe introduced throug!: the 
water into the glycerine will bring up remarkabl) an 
diatoms, which are to be afterwards freed {rom glycerine 
by repeated washing and decanting. 

Phosphor-bronze-—The experiments of the English 
Admiralty bave shown that sheathing of phosphor- 
bronze withstands the action of sea-water nearly three 
times as long as the best copper sheathing; it is, how- 
ever, very expensive, and a substitute has been pro- 
posed in Austria, composed of phosphor-tin instead of 
phosphor-copper, as the proper alloy for making the 
bronze. The proportion of 95 per cent. tin and 5 per 
cent. phosphorus is stable and can be melted any number 
of times without change. The phospbor-bronze made 
from this mixture is only about 8 per cent, dearer than 
common bronze, while it is 40 per cent. cheaper than 
the phosphor-bronze which is imported from England 
or Germany. 

Sipylite, a New Columbium Mineral,—Professor J. 
W. Mallet, of the University of Virginia, has found a new 
mineral containiag columbium, in Amherst County, 
Virginia, and to which he has given the name of Sipy- 
lite. It is exceedingly rare and all that he could ob- 
tain out of a large lot of rock was less than a pound. 
By aid of the refined processes of modern chemical ana 
lyses, Professor Mallett was able to show the presence of 
no fewer than twenty-one different substances in the 
sipylite. Nearly one-half of it by weight was columbic 
acid. The discovery bas at present only ascientific value, 
but there is no telling to what purposes columbium 
may not some day be devoted. Any addition to our 
knowledge of its occurrence must therefore be wel- 
come. 

Geodetic Survey of Brazil.—The Emperor of Brazil 
has formed a cou:mission charged with the determina- 
tion of geographical positions in the Empire, and the 
first work of this commission is just published. It con 
tains an account of the determination of the longitude 
and latitude of Barra de Pirahy. Geodetic operations 
are continued for localities situated on the prolongation 
of the Santos Railway, and also on the parallel (10 de- 
grees in length) destined to join Rio to the great 
meridian of the Empire, which will be measured by the 
commission. A route for a railroad is to be surveyed 
from the head of navigation of the river Madeira across 
to Bolivia, by which the transit across the continent 
will be greatly facilitated. 


The Religion of North American Indians,— Major 
Powell has made a scientific study of this question. The 
savage philosopher believes in a system of worlds (not 
globes, but localities of existence)—the world of this 
life and the world or region to which he will proceed 
herealter. The world of the herealier is beyond some 
river, sea, caflop, chasm, or mountain range, and is 
reached by a bridge, a ferry, or a dangerous mountain 
pass. The sun and moon are always personages, and 
meteorological phenomena are the acts of persons or of 
personified animals, There is nothing that is not ex- 
plained in their philosophy. The gods of the nomadic 
tribes are animals, for in all animal nature the nomad 
sees things too wonderful for him, aud from admiration 
he grows to superstitious revereuce, and the animals 
become bis gods, The Indian religion is a development 
from fetichism. 

The Origin of the American Horse,—It is a mistake 
to suppose that the horse was introduced on to this 
continent from Europe. The oldest representative of 
this animal, according to Professor Marsh, is the dimin- 
utive Eohippus, found in the Rocky Mountain eocene 
rocks. Several species have been discovered, all about 
the sizeof a fox. The early types had forty-four teeth, 
the molars with short crowns, and there were four well- 
developed toes and a rudiment of another on the fore- 
feet and three toes behind, As we ascend in the geo- 
logical position of the rocks the horse grows larger and 
begins to approach nearer to the living species. The 
mesoliippus is about as large as a sheep; the miohippus 
still larger. The last one found is the plioh'ppus, which 
has lost tue small Looflets, and in other respects is very 
equine. Only in the upper pliocene does the true horse 
appear, and complete the genealogy. Alter this the 
horse may have become extinct, but that is a question 
for naturalists to determine. 

Dry Plates in Photography.—The perfecting of dry 
plate processes must have a marked effect on the future 
of photography, as when such plates are capable of be- 
ing employed under all circumstances, the heavy para- 
phernalia attendant on the wet process may be consigned 
to the lumber-room, and the worker in the field or labo- 
ratory need only be dependent on his box of sensitive 
It is difficult to say which one 
of the several processes now known isthe best. The 
simple bromide of silver emulsion either held on the 
plate embedded in collodion or gelatine, appears to bear 
away the palm for excellence. But much can be said 
in fuvor of other methods, It is difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of dry plates to the increase of 
our knowledge in all departments of science, and as soon 
as every traveler can carry a box of them with him 
wherever he goes, we shall have pictures of every no- 
velty to be met with in nature. ‘ Every man his own 
Photographer,”’ is the presumptive title of a book that 
may some day be on sale, 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
Tue Pope’s only remaining relative is a nun. 


Dr. Gorrurer, a leading Jewish minister of 
New York, receives $10,000 a year. 


Roman gossip says Cardinal Cullen is the only 
foreigner that can possibly succeed the Pope 


Mr. J. C. Fioop, of the Nevada Bonanza, gave 
$6,000 to various charitable institutions at Christmas. 


Mr. Henry W. Lonoretiow has been elected 
a corresponding member of the Royal Spanish Academy 
of Madrid 


Mr. Cuartes Crocker, one of the foremost 
millionaires of California, was a newsboy in Troy, New 
York, in 1835. 


Baron Tavucunirz, the Leipzic publisher, has 
just been nominated by the King of Saxuny to a life 
peerage in the Upper House of the Saxon Parliament. 


THERE are several bronze statues of Ameri- 
can military celebrities in the public grounds at Wash- 
ington. The original of one only, McPherson, fell in 
battle. 


Tue association in England which has in hand 
the project of erecting a monument to Sir Rowland Hill, 
the originator of cheap postage, reports having £1,560 
bow ou band, and will at once engage a sculptor. 


Ir is announced that Rev. Dr. Seymour, Bishop- 
elect of Springfield, Ill., will shortly marry Miss Susan 
Tyng Coxe, a cousin of Rev. Stephen S. Tyng, Jr., rec- 
tor of the Church of the Holy Trinity, New York City. 


Miss Maritia Ricuer, who is fighting to be 
made a notary public at Washington, isa New Hamp- 
shire woman, stately and majestic, with short, curly 
black hair, a rich dark complexion, and deep blue eyes. 


An eagle of great size and beauty has been 
hovering round Windsor Castle of late, olten settling 
over the Queen’s apartments, and the event has created 
no little talk among superstitious folk in the environs, 


Just before Christmas-time the night senti- 
nels stationed round the Emperor’s palace at Berlin 
were doubled, and extra ammunition was served out to 
each man : this in consequence of repeated insults to 
the sentries by the people. 


Ar arecent dinner of the Yale alumni of San 
Francisco the toast ‘‘the Presidents of Yale ’’ was re- 
sponded to by Sherman Day, of the Class of 1826, a 
son of the late President Jeremiah Day, and the oldest 
graduate of Yale on the Pacific Coast, 


Secretary Evarts is said to be thinking of 
giving occasional receptions in the spacious audience 
room of the new Department of State building, to the 
diplomatic corps and other dignitaries, similar to the 
receptions given at the foreign offices in London and 
Paris. 

“ Tue Turep Estate,” a drama based upon in- 
cidents in the French Revolution, written ®y Mr. Ed- 
ward Greey, will be played by Mrs. D. P. Bowers at the 
Park Theatre, Brooklyn, in February, and afterwards in 
this city. This drama bas made a great hit in Cali- 
fornia. 

Tue tallest man in the United States is proba- 
bly Henry Thurston, a native of Missouri, now residing 
in Titus County, Texas, and formerly a Confederate 
soldier, who stands seven feet and six inches in his 
bare feet. Barnum offered him a large sum to join his 
exhibition, but he declined. 


Don Cantos, who is traveling incognito in 
Italy, has been robbed of the Collar of the Golden 
Fleece, an ornament valuable not only in the pecuniary 
sense, but historically, as having been made in 1430 for 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy, on the occasion of his 
founding the Order in celebration of his third marriage. 


Ex-Senator B. F. Wave and more than a 
hundred other citizens of Ohio, bave signed a memorial 
which has been sent to the Senate, asking that the 
statute of limitations in regard to pensions may be re- 
pealed, in order to enable deserving soldiers to obtain 
their dues, notwithstanding that they may have failed to 
apply for pensions within the time fixed by law. 


Miss Lorrizg Sarcent, of Boston, is able to 
sing each of the four parts of a quartet with equal 
ease. Her voice has been cultivated under the instrac- 
tion of Boston’s best teachers, and is considered one of 
the most wonderful on record. When she sings bass 
her hearers find it difficult to believe that itis not a 
man singing. Her high aotes are also stong, clear and 
sweet. 


Senora Manmita, wife of the Spanish Min- 
ister at Washington, is a brunette. The contour of her 
features is uniformly of curves, making a soft and mild 
outline, lit up by a pair of full, brilliant black eyes; full 
lips, round cheeks and chin, nose retrouss:, hair and 
eyebrows black as a raven’s wing, a tapering, round 
arm, a pretty little hand, a high-arched delicate foot, 
and a perfect figure to match, are prominent points in 
the lady’s appearance. 


Mr. Remincron, the well-known rifle manu- 
facturer, owns one of the finest houses in Cairo Some 
six or seven years ago the Khédive, in order to encour- 
age the erection of good houses for the European and 
Europeanized residents, and to attract new ones from 
abroad, offered to give building lots of the value of 
$10,000 and upward to every person who would build 
thereon a house of fixed value, rising in proportion to 
the estimated worth of the gift’ The bait took, and a 
new town of several thousands of houses now occupies 
the site. Some of these cost as much as $100,000. 
Spacious gardens surround most of them. 


“ Aunt Potty ”’ Jerome, of New London,Conn., 
has just celebrated her hundredth birthday. But once 
in ber lifetime has she been outside the borders of New 
London, When, during the war of 1812-14, the British 
ships-of-war blockaded New London Harbor and pre- 
vented the fleet of Decatur from putting out to sea, the 
women and children of the beleaguered town were sent 
beyond its limits for their safety’s sake. With them 
went Polly and her little family, returning only when 
peace had been declared. She has never ridden in a 
railroad.car or on a steamboat, and knows nothing of 
modern facilities for travel. 


Tue admirable story of ‘“ Mrs, Fizzlebury’s 
New Girl,” written for FranK Lesiie’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER, has been adapted by its brilliant author, 
Mr. R. J, De Cordova, asa lecture. On the evening of 
Saturday, January 12th, it was delivered in Chickering 
Hall before a large and fashionable audicnce, whom the 
lecturer, with his peculiar skill, held rapt in cheerful 
admiration through the entire story, notwithstanding 
that to a majority of those present it was already fami- 
liar through its appearance in these columns. The nar- 
rative is replete with delicate faucy, and its charm wag 
heightened in Mr. De Cordova’s reading by his wonder- 
ful imitative power and flexible voice, which adapted 
itself to the varied styles of utterance of all the char- 
acters in the tale, 
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FANCY PIGEONS 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONA 
COLUMBARIAN SOCIETY. 


BRILLIANT display of the varieties of bird 

life andstructure attainable by careful breed- 

ing in a single species was given in this city during 
the past week. On January 16th the third annual 
exhibition of fancy pigeons by the National Colum 
barian Society was opened at the New York Aqua- 
rium, and continued until the 22d. A hundred 
specimens were arranged in coops about the well- 
lighted and well-ventilated hall. The collection 
ranks the finest ever made in this country, and 
compares favorably with the largest exhibitions in 
England. Included in the classes were the well 
known species of pouters, carriers, barbs, short- 
faced tumblers, owls, trumpeters, fantails, turbits, 
Jacobins, priests, swallows, Antwerps, nuns and 
magpies, with other varieties usually found in such 
large collections. Many of the specimens were very 
beautiful. There were birds exquisite in form and 
in feather, so delicately tinted that it was difficult 
to catch their real color. Some would weigh nearly 
five pounds—the runts, for instance—while there 
were a few of the owls of such tragile form that 
their avoirdupois did not exceed five ounces, In 
young birds the society feels inclined to be proud of 
the exhibition, as they think that in number and chiar 
acter the collection was never before approached 
on this side of the Atlantic. The representative ex 
hibitors were from different sections of the country. 
Many of these have imported and bred the classes 
of birds they like best for amusement and the love 
they have for the beautitul in this form. Fabulous 
prices have been paid for a tew of the importations, 
one male specimen of the carriers being pointed to 
with pride as having cost £50 in London. Other 
specimens required £10 and £15 to purchase them. 
The pouters were a grand collection, and filled 
many coops. The carriers were very fine. Some 
of the black birds, as well asthe exquisite nuns, 
among the number, must receive the commenda- 
tion of those who are competent to touch upon the 
points which go to make up the perfect bird. These 
points in a perfect carrier-pigeon, according to the 
Fulton Standard, sum up a total of fifty-eight, and 
are marked as follows: Beak, 7; beak wattle, 12; 
space between eye and beak watile,2; eye wattle, 
9; skull, 4; gullet, 3; neck, 6; widt: and @atness 
of shoulders, 2; width and fullness of breast, 2; 
length of flights and tail, 2; length and form of 
thigh, 4; length of leg, 3; color, 2. So the carri- 
ers receiving all these marks are considered per- 
fect. Some of the white African owls were recently 
sent from a large collection in Germany to compare 
with those bred in America. The beauty of this 
type, as well as those of the Chinese or whiskered 
owls and tlhe wholly white birds, is universally ad- 
mitted. A perfect owl will, in the estimation of the 
judges, be found to have the following points; 
Beak, 6; sxull, 7; gullet, 6; trill, 8; size,3; shape 
and carriage of body, 3; color of eye, 1—34. The 
Jacobius made a grand collection, and the compe- 
tition was very severe for the prizes. The frills or 
hoods ba@k of the heads of these look all smooth 
and nice, as if brushed up for this special occasion. 
They are of many beautilul colors. Fantails are 
numerous and handsome; so are the turbita and 
trumpeters, which is the same with the pretty nuns 
and good-looking priests. Swallows, too, aud aris- 


1. Pair of red piped tumblers, worth £500 
Pair of white ruffled tumblers. 
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NEW YORK CITY.--JOHN BROUGHAM, THE VETERAN COMEDIAN, AUTHOR AND PLAYWRIGHT.—SEE PAGE 379 


tocratic Antwerps were in choice types and in | 
goodly number. The Society premiums for the best | 
collection of pigeons is a gold medal or $50 cash. | UNITED STATES SENATOR-ELECT FROM 
The special premium of note is that of $500 for the CALIFORNIA 
best collection of pouters, barbs, short-faced tum- | ; 
blers, Russian trumpeters and owls, offered by the | AMES T. FARLEY, United States Senator- 
Aquarium proprietors. |e) elect from Caiifornia, who will succeed Mr. 
At 3 p.m. of January 16th Mr. Waffler released, in | Sargent, Republican, March 4th, 1879, is a native of 
front of the Aquarium building, seventy thorough- | Albemarle County, Virginia, and now about forty- 
bred Antwerps. They immediately took wing for | eight years of age. He removed, when quite young, 
the cotes at Mr.Waffier’s residence in Hoboken, and | to Missourigand thence in 1850 to California, where 
reached them in four and a half minutes, having | he engaged for a while in mining, and afterwards in 
flown a distance of between six and seven miles. } the practice uf law. In 1854 he was elected a mem: ' 


THE HON. JAMES T. FARLEY, 
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5. Thoroughbred Antwerp carrier 


2. Thoroughbred Engiish carrier. 
8. Mr. Watfler setting seventy Antwerp carriers free. 


7. Family of Jacobins. 


: Beryhatss 


4. One of a pair of royal crowned pigeons, imported from Africa 
9 Pair of owl pigeons. 


[Fepruary 2, 1878. 


ber of the Legislature as a Whig, and in the following 
year he was re-elected, but upon the Know-Noth- 
ing ticket. In this session he became Speaker of 
the Assembly. During the twentieth and twenty- 
first sessions he was a member of the State Senate. 
In 1873, he received the Democratic caucus’s nomi- 
nation for United States Senator, but was beaten 
by ex-Governor Newton Booth by four votes. Two 
years later, he was Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Corporations, and took a very active part 
in the deliberations upon legislation to regulate 
railroad fares and freights. He is said to bea good 
judge of men, full of personal magnetism, and a 
man who never makes an enemy or loses a friend, 
if itis possible to avoid it. He is a shrewd politi- 
cian, a remarkably skillful organizer, aud a Demo- 
cratic authority throughout the State. 

He was elected United States Senator by the two 
Houses of the Legislature, on December 18th last, 
be a strict party vote. 


BRIC-A-BRAC., 


THE Recenr EXHIBITION AT THE ACADEMY 
OF DESIGN 


ny VERY article in the late Loan Collection, from 

4 the old-world tapestry to the Satsuma saki 
pots, was a rara avis in terris, and the selection 
by an artist a matter of considerable difficulty. 
Our illustration in this issue gives in No. 1 an ivory 
chair, 600 years old, that formerly belonged to the 
Kings of Delhi, the back legs being composed 
each of an elephant’s tusk. This time-hallowed 
article is the property of Mr. F. S. Elridge. Nos. 
2 and 3 are rare specimens of old monastic lamps 
used in Italian convents, and now exhibited by Mr. 
D. Maitland Armstrong. Nos. 4, 5, 7 and 11 are 
unique Peruvian pottery vases. No. 6 is a rare ex- 
hibit, being a flower-vase of rhinoceros horn, 
carved in the chastest manner, and representing a 
veritatle bouquet of delicately molded blossoms. 
No. 9 is an admirable sample of oak - carving, 
the figures being clearly cut out, and tull of vivid 
expression. This cabinet was lent by Mrs. Pinchot. 
Nos. 8 and 10 are antique chairs of that date when 
uncompromising cushions and unyielding backs 
were the order of the day. No. 12 is a church lamp, 
very ancient, and preserved with marvelous care. 
No. 13, a silver bottle, from the Vale of Cashmere. 
The filigree-work upon this exhibit is fairy-like, and 
Mrs. Newbold is to be congratulated upon being its 
possessor, No. 14 is a bust of Cicero in antique 
bronze, exhibited by Mr. M. B. Pinchot. 

The picture - gallery was full of gems, the walls 
literally flashing with the gorgeous coloring of 
Rossi and others of his bright particular school. 
In ‘‘ The Old Age of a Prince,” by this artist, from 
the collection of J. J. Astor, Rossi is at his best, as 
is also Détaille in a scene in the Franco-German 
war, also lent by Mr. Astor. 

Gérome’s “ Egyptian Butcher,” exhibited by Mr. 
John Hoey, and Meissonnier’s “ ‘The King is Within,” 
revealed the immense powers of this celebrated 
artist in a very special manner. Mr. John Wolt 
exhibited one of Doré’s, ‘‘ Don Quixote Entertained 
by the student Basil and his wite Quiteria’’; while 
Vibert’s ‘* Chatelaine” was given to the public gaze 
by Mr. Robert L. Cuting. Another of Rossi’s, 
sent in by Mr. W. B. Dinsmore, ‘* The Picuic,’”’ 
attracted universal comment. 





5. Nun pigeon. 
10. Pair almond tumblers. 


NEW YORK CITY.—THE NATIONAL COLUMBARIAN SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION OF PIGEONS AT THE AQUARIUM, OPENED JANUARY 16TH. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—ARTICLES OF BRIC-A-BRAC EXHIBITED AT THE 


Of the laces, Mvs. Astor’s cases contained Point 
d’Argentan, 1750-1800; Guipure a brides d’Angle- 
terre, 1670-1710; Point de France, 1670-1700; Point 
de France, 1670-1700; 2 pieces Point Coupé, 1580- 
1660 ; Point de Genes, 1620-1660; 3 pieces Malines, 
Louis XV.; Malines, barbe and lace, 1740-1800; 
Point de Venice, 1660-1700; Point d’Angleterre, 
1650-1700. 

Mrs. August Belmont contributed a Flounce Ven- 
etian Rose Point, 1700; 1 Barbe Point d’Alencon, 
1790 ; 1 Barbe Point d’ Angleterre, 1790 ; 1 Chalice 
Vail Rais2d Venetian Point, 1600; all of the most 





elaborate and unique designs. Mrs. W. P. Furniss 
exhibited a cap (Fanchon) of Venice Point. The 
origin of this lace was the imitation of coral brought 
home to a lace-worker (in point coupé) by her 
sailor lover, when she declared she would make 
something more beautiful than this (woven by the 
mermaids of the seas) with her needle. 

A coverlet in Venetian Point of various kinds, 
bearing on it the arms of the family in Venice for 
whom it was made, and exhibited by Mrs. Ruther- 
ford Stuyvesant, was a veritable centre of attrac- 
tion. With such a combination, success was but a 
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foregone conclusion. A 
rich treat has been 
aflorded the Empire 
City, and the recent 
Loan Exhibition will 
dwell in the memories 
of those who visited it as 
a joyous halting-place 
in the journey of art. 


THE NEW CHAPEL 
OF ST, AUGUSTINE. 


HE congregation cf 
the Chapel of St. 
Augustine, a branch otf 
Trinity Parish, who 
have been worshiping 
in their temporary 
quarters in the Bowery 
for several years, took 
possession of their new 
edifice in East Houston 
Street on November 
30th. The new chapel 
fuces on Houston Street, 
and is built of brown 
stone of twotints. There 
are three entrances, one, 
twenty feet wide, leadin« 
to the church, and two 
side entrances which 
lead to the lecture-room 
and the parish schocl 
rooms. The interior of 
the chapel is cruci- 
form, with an open Go- 
thic roof. It will seat 
eight hundred persons, 
and is lighted by side 
windows of stained 
glass, and ventilated by 
large air-ducts, and by 
windows in the roof. 
The pews are of ash, 
the chancel is very 
large, and the altar was 
used in Trinity Church 
for over twenty - five 
years, until its place 
was taken by the Astor 
reredos. 
The chapel bell was 
east in 1700, and was 
given to Trinity Church 


by the Bishop of 


London. 

The cross surmount- 
ing the spire is com- 
posed of gas-pipes, per- 
forated so as to admit 
of illumination by night, 
and the effect of the 
sparkling cross seen at 
so great a height on a 
cloudy evening is very 
grand. The architects 
of the new building 
were Messrs. Potter and 
Robertson, and the ex- 
venses aggregated about 
300,000, Rev. Arthur 
C. Kimber, M. A., is 
the clergyman in charge, 
and Dr. Morgan Dix, 
rector, 
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NEW YORK CITY.—THE CHAPEL OF ST, AUGUSTINE, ON HOUSTON STREET, 


NEAR THE BOWERY; 
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The Victorian Era. 

- is nearly forty years ago since Queen Victoria, 

in 1837, opened her first Parliament, be ng 
present in person, as, indeed, her Majesty almost 
always was at the opening of every session until 
the death of the Prince Consort in 1861. Since that 
bereavement her Majesty has opened only four 
sessions of Parliament in person—namely, those of 
1866, 1867, 1871, and 1876, to which list the session 
of 1877 is now to be added. The first occasion on 
which the Queen was present in Parliament was in 
July, 1837, when her Majesty, having succeeded to 
the Throne on the 20th of the preceding month, 
went in state to close the Parkament then sitting, 
and which had been holding its third session. Tie 
new Parliament, the first in the present reign, was 
opened by the Queen in person in November, 1837; 
and her Majesty went again to the Palace of West- 
minster on the 23d of December, to give the Royal 
assent to the Civil List Bill, and to thank Parliament 
for the setilement thus made. This Parliament sat 
through four sessions, every one of which was 
opened and closed by her Majesty in person. The 
last, however, owing to a vote of want of confidence 
in Lord Melbourne's administration being carried 
in the House of Commons, was closed in June, 1841, 
before it had quite completed the work of the ses- 
sion, and with a view to an immediate dissolution. 
The new Parliament, the second in the present 
reign, met in August, I841, tor a short autumnal 
sitting, which was opened and closed by commis- 
sion, and in which the Melbourne Ministry were 
again defeated, and had to give place to that of Sir 
R. Peel. This Parliament sat through the six ses- 
sions 1842-47, and all, except the second, were 
opened by her Majesty in person. ‘he next, the 
third Parliament, was opened by commission in 
November, 1847, and the session lasted until the 
5th of September, 1848, both Houses having sat in 
some part of every one of the eleven months except 
January. This Parliament also sat for four more 
sessions, 1849-52, all but one of them being opened 
by the Queen in person. The fourth Parliament 
was opened by her Majesty in person in November, 
1852, and so, also, was every one of the three other 
complete sessions of that Parliament. A fifth ses- 
sion was opened by commission in February, 1857, 
but was cut short by a dissolution in March, in con- 
sequence of Lord Palmerston’s Government being 
defeated on a motion by Mr. Cobden condemning 
recent hostilities in China. 

The Queen’s Fifth Parliament was opened by com- 
mission in May, 1857. Her Majesty in person 
opened the second session, which, in the course of 
February, saw Lord Palmerston’s Government 
deteated, and Lord Derby again Prime Minister. A 
third session was opened in February, 1859, by the 
Queen in person, but was closed in April with a view 
to a dissolution, in consequence ot the defeat ot 
Lord Derby’s Ministry on their Reform Bill. The 
sixth Parliament was opened by her Majesty in 
ao in June, 1859, in which month Lord Derby 

ad to give place to Lord Palmerston. This Parlia- 
ment sat through six subsequent sessions. Those of 
1860 and 1861 were opened by the Queen in person ; 


but then came the death of Prince Albert, and her | 


Majesty met that Parliment no more. It was dis- 
solved at the end of the session of 1865, in the 
seventh year of its age. The Queen’s seventh Parli- 
ment was opened in 1866, her Majesty being present 
in person; but the speect was read by the Lord 
Chancellor. The same course was taken in opening 
the session of 1867; but the following session of 
1867-68 was opened by commission. This, which 
was the |: st Parliament elected under the Reform 
Act of 1532, was dissolved in 1868, that there might 
be a general election under the new Reform Acts, 
passed under tle Derby and Disraeli Administra- 
tions. ‘The eighth Parliament of the present reign 
met in December, 1868, Mr. Disraeli having already 
resigned on seeing the result of the election. This 
Parliament sat through five sessions, 1869-73, ali 
held under Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, and all opened 
by commission, except that of 1871, on which 
occasion her Majesty was present in person, Her 
Majesty’s ninth Parliament—the present one—met 
in March, 1874, and was opened by commission, as 
also was the session of 1875; but the Queen was 
present in person at the openiog of the session of 
1876, and the same is to be said of 1877. Those who 
care to count wili find, notwithstanding ‘he disabli g 
calamity of 1561, her Majesty has been present in 
most instances (about three in five) on the opening 
of a session of Parliament during her reign, meeting 
the assembled legislators of the kingdom, and, on 
the way, the people, too, In the forty years her 
Majesty lias had eignt Prime Ministers— Lord Mel- 
bourne, Sir R. Peel, Lord J. Russell, Lord Derby, 
Lord Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Disraeli, and 
Mr. Gladstone. 








FUN. 


THE first thing in a boot is the last. 
MINTS-MEAT—“ The dollar of our fathers.”’ 

AN end that very few banks come to--Divid-end. 
WHEN is a mother a father? When she’s a sigher, 


WHAT a few raw a famine in the oyster market 
would cause. 

BABY shows have proved disastrous ever since 
the one King Herod inaugurated. 

SILENCE is not always golden. The oyster is con- 
tinually getting into broils and stews. 

RAILROAD men may not always be good dancers, 
but they are very skillful on a brake-down. 


THE best way to interest the Indian in agriculture 
is to show him that whisky is made out of corn. 


On the theory of the survival of the fittist, the 
tailor and the dressmaker ought ere long to possess 
the earth. 


IF we keep on turning out West Point officers we 


shall have to enlist a private for a lot of them to | 


command. 


A BROOKLYN girl has been arrested for burglary 
—as ifa young woman had no right to be out with 
her jimmy. 

A GREEN Christmas makes a fat goat, for then the 
succulent old shoe and oyster can are not hidden 
beneath the snow. 


MASSACHUSETTS papers tell of a young man named 
Telesphore having shot himself the other day, but 
don’t Telesphore what. 


WHEN the landlady discovered that her boarders 
were dropping off, the burden of her song became 
‘Nothing but leaves.”’ 

THE Spanish Cortes is to pay Alfonso’s bridal ex- 
penses. It is very seldom a man can Cortes girl on 
such easy terms as that. 


THE tendency of clubs in all times has been to 
destroy our youth. Hardly had our first ancestors 


been driven from Eden beiure Abel, a young man, | 


was killed by a club. 


THIS is the time when the young minister of per- 
sonal attractions goes privately to the village store 
and offers to trade ten pair of working slippers and 
—— of penwipers for a plug hat and a pair 
rc) Ww. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


GOLD SET IN PICTURES 
OF SILVER. 


‘‘A worp fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver.’’ When the body becomes diseased, 
the mind is thereby necessarily influenced. National 
wars, State dissensions, neighborhood broils, and 
family differences, are more frequently than other- 
wise the result of diseased and disordered constitu- 
tions. When the body is suffering, the mind, acting 
in sympathy, will become irritated and perplexed. 
When the physical system is in health, the mind per- 
ceives things in their true light, and the disposition 
assumes a very different phase. Nothing more di- 
rectly tends to destroy the happy, cheerful disposi- 
tion of a woman, and render her peevish, nervous 
and fretful, than a constant endurance of uterine dis- 
orders. The diseases peculiar to women take away 
the elasticity and buoyancy of health and reduce 
her body and mind to a mere wreck. Dr. Pierce's 
Favorite Prescription is a real peacemaker in a 
family. No woman suffering from uterine disorders 
can afford to be without this remedy. The Favor- 
ite Prescription saves unnecessary doctor- bills, pre- 
vents divorces, wards off suicides, brings back buoy- 
ant, joyous feelings, restores the woman to health, 
and her family to happiness. It is sold by all drug- 
gists. 


APPLES OF 


As A MEANS of restoring the strength and vital 
energy of persons who are sinking under the debil- 
itating eflects of painful disorders, Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters are confessedly unequaled. The 
permanent tonics included in the preparation are 
associated with a diffusible stimulant absolutely 
pure, and the tendency of these elements is modi- 
fied by the presence ot alterative ingredients slower 
in their operation and capable of producing more 
lasting local and general effects. For feeble con- 
valescents and in all phases of debility, it isthe best 
as well as the most agreeable restorative. 


RELIABLE help for weak and nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful and prostrating diseases cured 
without medicine. Pulvermacher's Electric Belts 
the grand desideratum. Avoid imitations. Book 
and Journal, with particulars, mailed free. Ad- 
dress, PULVERMACHER GALVANICc Co., Cincinnati, 
| Ohio. 

Try L’Amerique Cigarettes.— Mixture of 
Perique and Vanity Fair. Best yet for Summer smoking. 


The Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, is a model estab 
lishment. It is superb in both style and appointment, 
and its table and service cannot be excelled. 


AN SZYSZ, son of Andreas, priest at Orawa, will 
ey oblige by sending his present address to MicHaEL 
KRopIiLINCcKI, at Fereskulla, post-office Uscieryki, Galicia, 
Austria. 


Misfit Carpets, 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY, AND INGRAIN, 
very cheap, at the old place, 
2 Fulton Street, New York. 
Call or send for price-list. J. A. BENDALL. 








At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment In-urance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
panies. J. J. HABRICH & CO., 119 Broadway. 


CALIFORNIA AND OTHER MINING STOCKS. 
We buy and sel! Mining Stocks 
at the SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 
and NEW YORK MINING STOCK EXCHANGE, 
or elsewhere. Orders executed by us daily on commission. 
ALBERT H. NICOLAY & CO., 
Bankers, Brokers, and Auctioneers, No. 43 Pine St., N.Y. 
a@@ Estabiished 27 vears. -@@ 
Messrs. A. H. Nicolay, Sr. and Jr., are both members 
of the New York Mining Stock Exchange. 


















Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


The best Stomach Bitters known, containing most 
valuable medicinal properties in all cases of Bowel 
Complaints; a sure specific against Dyspepsia, 
Fever, Ague, etc, A fine cordial in itself, if taken 
pure; it is also most excellent for mixing with 
other cordials, wines, etc, Comparatively the cheap- 
est Bitters in existence. 

L. Funke, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John Street, New 
York. P. 0. Box, 1029. 


$250,000 


The Second Royal Dominion 


GIFT CONCERT 


Will positively take place at St. STEPHEN, N. B, 


FEBRUARY 28th, 1878. 
TICKETS $1. EACH. 
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8 CASH GIFTS OF 81,000 cach 8,000 
50,359 GIFTS AMOUNTING to $250,000 

An Official List of the drawing will be sent to 
all who hold tickets and are not present. 

REFERENCES : St. Stephen, N. B., 
DAVID MAIN, Justice of the Peace; L. A. MILLS, 
Attorney at Law; HUGH McKAY, Chiefof Police; 
S. F. NESBITT, Sheriff. 

Mr. Andrews, the manager, is a native of 
St. Stephen, and belongs to one of our oldest 
and best families. The enterprise in such hands, 
being legally conducted, is sure of success.”—St. 
| Stephen News. 
| “ImpORTANT.—We have yet to learn of an in- 





stance when Gift Concerts were not conducted 
honestly and fairly in the Dominion of Canada.” 
| «Journal. 
AGENTS WANTED, No money required 
until the tickets ure sold. ADDRESS 
| 
| 


F. W. Andrews & Co., 


Sr. STEPHEN, New Brunswick. 





in the market; fresh, an 
sure to grow. packets, low prices, liberal dis 
| counts. Books and Papers as premiums. Address. 
COLE & BRO., Seedsmen, 
Pella, lowa. 


FLORAL QUIDE FREE clive.:'2% c..Sstes 
La 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Riverside Library gio, 


The Brightest Works of the Greatest 
Authors in the Cheapest Library 
in the World. 





1. The Two Orphans ; by D’Ennery................ 10k 
2. Lady Audley’s Secret; by Miss Braddon....... .10c 
3. The Vicar of Wakefield; by O. Goldsmith. ..... 2.1% 
4. Camille; by Alexandre Dumas, Jr. ............. 10c 
5. Thaddeus of Warsaw; by Miss Porter.......... 0c 
6. Oliver Twist; by Charles Dickens. ......... aoe nn 
7. A Terrible Deed; by Emma Garrison Jones...... 10« 
8. The Wandering Heir; by Charles Reade......... 10 
9. Three Strong Men; by Alexander Dumas........ 10¢ 
10. Bread and Cheese and Kisses; by Farjeon.......10¢ 
11. Merry England; by Harrison Ainsworth......... 10x 
12. Paul Clifford; by Bulwer; (double number)...... 0c 
13. After Dark; by Wilkie Collins; (double nnmber). 20c, 
14. The Two Destinies; by Wilkie Collins........... 10¢ 
IB, Am Ruled Peels Wr FOTO Rh. 202 ce scccccccccsses 10 
16. Peg Woffington; by Charles Reade..............10¢ 


ee rr re 10c 
18. Three Guardsmen; by A. Dumas; (double number)20c 
19. H. ctor Servadac; by Jules Verne............... 10¢. 
20. Three Feathers; by W. Black (double number). .20c 


21. Killeen Alanna; by D. O'Sullivan ............... 10 

22 Clouds and Sunshine; by Charles Reade........ 10c 
23. King of No-Land; by Farjeon .090seeeeeen ees 10 

24 Tue Goldsmith’s Wife; by Ainsworth.......... * «10c. 
25. Her Lord and Master; by Florence Marryatt. ...10c 
26. Oswald Cray; by Mrs. Henry Wood............. 20¢ 
27. The Maid of Kileena; by William Black......... 1Uc 
28. Great Hoggarty Diamond; by Thackeray........ 10c 
29. Grif; by Farjeom. .......ce.eescesccceceeeceeess 10c 
30 Margaret Graham; by G. P. R. James........... 10c. 
31. Cecil’s Tryst; by James Payn.  —_.. we ee ea ee ee 10c, 
32. A Desperate Deed; by Erskine Boyd............ 10¢ 
33. The Jilt; by Charles Reade..........sseeceeees: 10. 
34 Lovel, the Widower; by W. M. Thackeray...... 10¢ 
35. llaying for High Stakes; by Annie Thomas...... 10c 
36. Her Face Was her Fortune; by Robinson........ 20¢ 
37. The Viilage on the Cliff; by Miss Thackeray.....10c 
38. Charlotte and Lucy Temple; by Mrs. Rowsun...10c 
39. The Laurel Bush; by Miss Mulock.............. 10¢. 
40. The Last of the Fairies; by G. P. R. James...... luc 
41. The Author’s Daughter; by Mary Howitt........ 10¢. 
42. That Boy of Norcott's; by Charles Lever........ 10c. 


43. The Doom of the Dancing Master; by Ross......10c 
44. For a Woman’s Sake; by Watts Phillips ........20c. 





45. Rody the Rover; by William Carleton........... 10c. 
46. Carlta; by Mrs. Oliphant..... ERNE bh ike bedeo 64 20c. 
47. Denis Duval; by William M. Thackeray......... 10c. 
48. The Prey of the Gods; by Florence Marryatt....10c 
49. Carlyon’s Year; by ak, 10c. 
50. Heaps of Money; by W. E. Norris.............. 10c. 
51. Love's Victory ;Yby Farjeon..........e.eeeee 

52. Weavers and Weit; by Miss Braddon......... 

53 Through Fire and Water; by Talbot............ 

54. Hard Times; by Charlies Dickens................ 

55. Hugh Melton; by Catherine King,.............. 

56. Found Dead; by James Payn............-..006. 

657. When the Ship Comes Home................ 

58. In Duty Bound; by author of Mark Warren..... 10c, 
59. A Long Time Ago; by Meta Orred............... 10c. 
60. The Curate in Charge; by Mrs. Oliphant........ 10c. 
61. Shadows on the Snow; by Farjeon..... Ee 10c. 
62, Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers; by Mary Patrick. ......10c. 
63. A Dark Night’s Work; by Mrs. Gaskell.......... 10c, 
64, Mrs. Arthur; by Mrs. Oliphant............es00. 20c. 
65, The Romance of a Poor Young Man............ 10c. 
66. The Best of Husbands; by James Payn......... le 
7. The Two Widows; by Annie Thomas ...........10c¢ 
68. The Brothers’ Bet; by Emilie Carlen............ 10¢. 
69. Wrecked in Port; by Edmund Yates...... cece eet. 
70, Ladder of Life; by Amelia B. Edwards.......... 10c. 
71. From Dreams to Waking; by E. L. Lynton..... loc 
72. The Colleen Bawn; by Gerald Griffin............ ‘ 
73. Harry Heathcote; by Anthony Trollope 

74. One of the Family; by James Payn............. 





75. The Hunchback of Notre Dame; by V. Hugo... .20c. 
76. Twenty Years After; by Alexander Dumas..... 29c. 


77. Going to the Bad; by Edmund Yates........... 10c. 
78. Valerie; by Captain Marryatt................... 10c. 
79, Leila; by Edward Bulwer............csseeesee: 10c. 
80, Fenton’s Quest; by Miss M, E. Braddon......... 20c. 
81. The Golden Lion of Granpere; by Troliope...... 10c. 
82. Three Times Dead; by Miss M. E. Braddon...... 20c. 
83. Janet's Repentance; by George Eliot............ 10c. 
84. My Young Wife...............0+--. Srrrrees | 
85. The Three Spaniards; by George Wilker........ Qe. 
86. Lettice Arnold; by Mrs. Marsh 

87. Hetty; by Henry Kingsley........... 

88. Maud Mohan; by Annie Thomas 

89. The Birthright; by Mrs. Gore.................. 





90. Jane Eyre; by Charlotte Bronté : 
91. The Two Convicts; by Frederick Gerstacker. .. .20c. 


92. East Lynne; by Mrs. Henry Wood.............. 10c. 
93. ‘‘He Cometh Not, She Said ”’; by A. Thomas....20c, 
94. Roderick Random; by Tobias Smollett.......... Cc. 
Sh. A Hero; Oy Mies MUleeK ....ccccoccceccece e+ .- 106 
96. Alice Learmont; by Miss Mulock........... eee 106 
7. A Beggar on Horseback; by James Payn........ 20c. 
08. The Wayside Cross; by Captain E. A. Milman. ...10c. 
99. The Black Lady of Duna; by J. 8. Le Fanu...... 10c. 
100. The Quiet Heart; by Mrs. Oliphant............. 10c. 





The above works are never out of print, and can be 
obtained from any Books«ller or Newsdealer in the 
United States, or will be sent to any ad:ireas by the Pub 
lisher, free of postage. Address, 


NORMAN L. MUNRO, 


Publisher, 


No. 74 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Imitation Gold Watches. 
toi $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
0.0. 





2to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
D.,. by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WATCH 


—— FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 
tee Ow Sockets FOR 
OP VUGGIES 

Health Restored! 


Sufferers from Nervous Debility, who have tried in vain 
every advertised remedy, will learn of a simple cure by 
addressing Davipson & Co., 86 Nassau St., New York. 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 140 pages, 10 cents. 


BOOK OF LANTERN LECTURES, 20 cents 
4p Latest Style Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c. 









25 styles Fun and Flirtation Cards, 10c. 
E. D. GILBERT, P. M., Higganum, Conn. 





OVEL PICTURES 25c. (odd subjects). Catalogue, 1 
stamp. C. QUEEN, 3 Block St.. Stoneham, Mass. 
Made Easy. Sent Free. Address, 


SHORT HAN E. Goodrich, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 


OPIUM EATERS use RENGALESE PILLS, the 
only real Cure (contain no opium). ~ent Free on receipt 
of price. Ove Dollar per Box. Read the Hindoo’s Secret, 
Mailed on application, SEWARD) & CO. 76 Warren St. 





ONSUMPTION—Cauces and Treatment. Treatise 
sent free. Dr. SMITH, 145 East Lith Strect. 





Blair’s Pills.—English Remedy for Gout and Rheu- 
matism Box 34 Pills, $1.25 ¥. mail. H. PLANTEN & 
SON, 224 William Street, New York. Sold by Druggists. 








DR. RALPH, 48 East 9th Street, near Broadway. 
The symptoms threatening lbright’s Disease given free by 
post or at office: hours, 9 to 1, and 6 to 9, 





[Vesrvary 2, 1878. 


NEW YORK 
k Exchange. 


WILSON & CO., 35 & 37 Broad S.reet 
(near Gold and Stock Exchange), are prepared to transact 
business in all Stocks, U. S. Bor ds, Stock Privileges, 
Cotton and Miscellaneous Securities, ete 

MESSRS. WILSON & CO. have made special ar 
rangements for particular and immediate 
attention to all orders from a distance, eituer by 
Mail or Telegram 
The greatest opportunity ever before offered for 
investment ; $1,000 made from investment of $200 
| Small amounts invested will pay in proportion 

MESSRS. WILSON & CU. invest in amounts 

most convenient to suit capital, or wishes of in- 
| vestors. 
| ae Letters of Credit and Drafts payable in any pirt 
| of Europe and America, issued for the convenicnee of 


travelers, 
Send for Circular. 


WILSON & CO., 35 & 37 Broad St. 
P.O. BOX 2485. 


Printing Inks and Materials. 


G EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
WY YORK. Printing Inks. This paper is printed 
with our Pictorial Cut Ink 


AMES CONNER’S SONS, PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 
e WAREHOUSE, 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street (corner 
of Reade and Duane Streets), New York. 


Housefurnishing Goods. 


HINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 

and all House Furnishing Goods. E. D. Bassford’s, 

Cooper Institute, New York City. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List free. 


’ a) 
Long’s Hotel, Bond Street, London. 
NSTABLISHED upwards of a century. This well 
E known and aristocratic house is situated in the 
centre of the most fashionable part of the West End 
Celebrated for its cuisine and cellar of the choicest wines 


ELL’S PATENT TEACHING CARDS enable the 
I youngest child to spell and read at sight. Testi 
monials in tavor of this truly wonderful invention from 
the leading clergymen and teachers forwarded on ap 
plication. Price 25 cts. per paek, containing the entire 
alphabet, or 5 packs for $1, post paid, direct from tne 
inventor, GrorGg C. BELL, 178 Broadway, New York. 
Lady canvassers wanted on salary and commission. 





Bookkeepers and Accountants. 
MPVHE only Adding Pencil in the World. Does correct 

and rapid Addition. Price, $1,00. Free, per mail 
ADDING PENCIL CO., Kirksville, Missouri 





Anderson's Safety Inkstand.—Pon’t spill, spoil 
pens, or soil fingers. Over 150,000 sold, Sent inexchange 
for old books, or free on easy conditions. Send postal 
card to American Book Exchange, 55 Beekman St, N. Y. 
eS All devices resorted to 
SWINDLER bogus ADVERTISERS for 
defrauding the public EXPOSED. E 
for DETECTIVE est ; WANTED.ME 
erimes; pay liberal ; | ceagpas permanent; terms aud specimen 
copy of paper sent for nine cents. Address, Publishers 
American Criminal G t » Cinel ti, Ohio. 


2 Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10 cts. 
post-paid, Gro. L Reep & Co., Nassau, New York 











OUR NAME printed on 50 mixed Cards tor 13c., 25 
Fun Cards, 10c. Ciinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 





Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name. 10 
cts., post paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y¥. 


6 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. 





y) FANCY CARDS, Snowflake, Damask, etc., no2 alike 
with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N. Y. 

LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 13c., or 40 in 

case, 13c,. Outfit 10c. Down & Co., Bristol, Conn. 

0 ELEGANT CARDS, name in gold, silver or 

5 Jet, 10c. G. A. SPRING & CO., E. Wallingford, Conn. 





Extra Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Oriental, ete., 
with name, 10 cts. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 





EVERY FAMILY SHOULD POSSESS 


Frank Leslie’s 


HOME LIBRARY. 


STANDARD WORKS OF FAMOUS AUTHORS, 


SECOND EDITION NOW RBEUADY. 
Sent to any address, postpaid, at the following 
EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICE!! 


No. Cts. 
1.—HARD CASH. By Caries READE..........-. 20 
2.—THE MOONSTONE. By Wikre Co.uins.......20 
3.—A VAGABOND HEROINE. By Mrs. ANnIz Ep- 





WARDE, 20060008 GR GO NOSE 60 600606060+ 0606000008 10 
4.—THE CAXTONS. By Lorp Lyrtron............ 20 
5.—FROM DREAMS TO WAKING, By E, Lynn 

LINTON.....++ oo beccccsecccccccccccese eoccccce 10 
6.—MURPHY’S MASTER. By James Payn........ 10 
7.—THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTKE DAME. By 

VesPOR OGG. cces sc cccccccccscccesececscccs 20 
&—GOOD-BY, SWEETHEART! By Ruopa Broven 

TON ..ccccce Sb eer ceseee PITT TITITT TTT Tritt ee 20 
9.—HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax, 

Gentloman.”. ....ccccccccscccccccccscces 00 
10.—PEG WOFFINGTON. By Cartes REApg,...... 10 
11.—WHITE LIES. By CHarRies READE............ 20 
12.—SWORD AND GOWN. By the Author of ‘‘Guy 

Fg | UEPPPTTITITITTTTTTTT ITC TT eee 10 


13.—EUGENE ARAM. By Lorp Lytron...........#0 
14—IN SILK ATTIRE. By Witttam Brack........20 


15.—ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Danie, Dsror..... .20 

16.—SCENES IN CLERICAL LIFE. Part L By 
GHOSE BLIGRs ooccccccvevecveccess eceecceces 20 

17.—SCENES IN CLERICAL LIFE. Part IL By 
GOOD TAGE «6.0.65 56 icigcce ces siccnce eoccccece 10 


18.—GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. By ‘‘Ouma”.......20 





Back Numbers always on hand, and will be supplied by 
your Newsdealer. or by the Publisher on receipt 
of the price named 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


"On 
250 





1 fsa YORK SAVINGS BANK, 
= 8TH AVE. AND 14TH ST 
last semi-annual dividend was at the rate of FIVE 
per cent. on all sums from $5 to $5,000 
Interest commences from the FIRST of each month 
ASSETS......33,663,852.01 ; SURPLUS...... $514,824.64 
Brinkeruorr, Sec. Ricnarpb A. BULL, Pres’t 


The 


~ KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, best quality, 
only plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, delivered free 

KEEP’S Cus:om Shirts to measure, best quality, 6 for 
$9, delivered free. No obligation to take any shirts 
ordered unless perfectly satisfactory. 

KEEP’S COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
Four-ply Linen Collars, very best, $1.50 per dozen. 
Four-ply Linen Cuffs, : 25 cents per pair 

KEEP’S UNDERWEAR, 





ted Flannel Undershirts and Drawers, best 

quality .... se eeeeees set eeeeees .-- $1 50 each 
White Flannel Undervests, best quality.... 1 50 each. 
Canton Flannel Drawers and Vests, extra 


heavy (iienmawsdecan cask ctoasesnecss Gae OM, 
KEEPS UMBRELLAS,. 
Best Gingham, patent protected ribs, $1 each 
Best Silk, paragon irames, $3 each 
Circulars and samples mailed [ree 
Shirts only delivered free, 
KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
165 and 167 Mercer Street, New York 
We refer by permission to the publishers of this paper 


on application 





TRADE MARK, 


Bryant’s “New Patent Improved” Reese’s Adjustable 
Stencil Letters are perfection. Every Merchant anc 
Business Man needs them. Outfit and Brass Alphabet 
by mail, postpaid, 60c. Agents wanted for above and 
twenty new articles. O.G. BRYANT, Only Manufacturer, 


Chicago. a 
PR git 
\ Woasd 


‘With New Improved and Carefully Selected 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 

L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

For convenience and efficie ney, for private or for 
public use, they stand 


Ad DN RIVALLED, 


Circularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cente, 
Sciopticon Manual, 6th Ed.,75 cents. 
Specimen Scientific Slide, 25 cents. 








iin i! 
fi 


A new Medical Treatise, *‘ Tur 
Scrence OF Lire, on SELF PRES 
ERVATION,” a book for everybody 


Price $1, sent by mail. Fiity 
original prescriptions, either one 
of which 1s worth ten times the 


price of the book. Gold Medal awarded the author 
Boston Herald says: ‘‘The Science of Life is 


The 
beyond 





all comparison, the most extra- 
ordinary work on Physiology 
ever published.”’ An Illustrated 
Pamphlet sent FREE. Address, 
DR. W. H. PARKER, No. 4 
Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tr 
ret Car, 





mailed FREE to 

= applicants, It con. 
ins colored plate, 500 engravings, 

about 150 pages, and full descriptions, 

prices and pane for planting over 1200 

varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Roses 

Invaluable to all. Bend forit. Addressee” apes 


D. M, FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 













Now is the Time to Subscribe 
Frank Leslie’s 


Lady’s Journal. 


Contains excellent Pictures and full Descriptions of the 
very Latest Styles of Ladies’ and Children’s Wear; useful 
information on Family Topics; Select Stories; Beautiful 
Illustrations of Home and Foreign Subjects ; Poetry; 
Fashionable Intelligence; Personal Chit Chat; Amusing 
Cartoons on the Follies and Foibles of the Day; Sparks 
of Mirth, etc., ete. 

Frank Leslie's LADY’S JOURNAL is the most beauti- 
ful of all the ladies’ papers, It should be found on the 
table of every lady in the land. 











FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS, 
Price 10 cents a copy; annual subscription, $4, Postpaid, 


HUSBANDS, BUY IT FOR YOUR WIVES. 


Prank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 





AND ENTERPRISE! 
ESSEsS. | land-Inkers, a8 to @20. 
arge Illustrated Catalogue for § Self-Inkera, ®6 to #850. 
iwo stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mir's, West eriden, Ct. 


WATCH To Card Agents. 
eo ore F REE.TS: eee Gee 


of all the latest CaRDs; morocco case. Full par- 
ticulars, postpaid, 15c. W.T. Hitt & Co., Ashland, Sass. 


RINTING 


] THE VICTOwx., 








HOTOS— Actresses fhe. S 
3 for 25c. T5c. per doz. 
Books, &c. 3c. N. L. Whitney, 


cial subjects 10c. ea 
atalogues of Photos, 
67 Jackson 8t. Chicago, 
Scroll Saws, Turning Lathes, Designs, and Ama- 
teur Supplies. Excetsior ScROLL-SaAw Company, 
New Bedford, Mass. Catalogue and prices sent 
free. Inclose three-cent stamp 





eee Morphine habit cured. 
he Original and only absolute 
cum er stamp for book on 

Opium FEsting. to W. B. Squire, 


0} IUM Worthinet. n. Greene Co.. Ind 









REVOLVER FREE Seven stivt reveiver, with 
e box cartridges. Address, 
J. Bown & Son, 136 and 138 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ED SALESMEN for a wholesale house. 
Liberal salary; traveling expenses paid. 

Address R. & Co., box 1364, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
SUFFER eic., can learn of a certain 
and speely remedy, free, 


by addressing, Or. JAQUES & (O., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








from Nervous Dxsiuiry, 





WOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


Hrank 


POPULAR 


For 


Leslie’s 


MONTHLY 


February, Now Ready. 


HAS THE FOLLOWING LIBERAL TABLE OF 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE. 


From Stone-Hammer to Breech- Loader. By Alfred 


Trumble, 
The Sun Dance 
Titled Cooks 
Economy 


The City of Mexico. By Colonel Brantz Mayer, U. S. A 

Mine and Countermine 

Love and Frost. 

Snuff-takers 

The United States Life-saving Service: Its Origin, Pro 
gress, and Present Condition. By George J. Hagar. 

The Light of his Eyes. By E. Owens Blackburne 

Uncle George; Or, The Family Mystery. By Wilkie 


Collins 
The Laughing Jackass. 
The Keformed Robber. 
The American Countess. 
V. to VII 
Corsican Funeral Rites. 
Lear, the Nonsense-Poet, 
An Adventure in the Desert of Tunis. 
Until Death Do Us Part 
Paddy the Piper. By Samuel Lover. 
Mountain Traveling in Spain. 


By Etta W. Pierce. Chapters 


The Tell-tale Locket. 

Eating Opium. 

A Death Mask of Napoleon I 

A Method of Taking Impressions of Planta 

‘Hang Up that Saddle.” 

An Offer of Marriage 

Southern Scenes: A Crab-vender at Charleston, 8. C. 

Turning the Tables 

The Coronation of Hugh Capet. 

A Parisian Marriage k éte Eighty Years Ago. 

The Man in the Moon and his Companions 

The Pandanus, or Screw Palm 

The Bells of Hu}! 

Sports in our Far North: Walrus-hunting at Sitka. 

The Princess Christabel. A Fairy Story, 

The Nucki-Kakouste at Baroda. 

Scene in a Burmese Monastery 

A Curious Explosion 

Atmospheric Phenomenon. 

The Artificial l’roduction of Coid; Ice Machines, Freezing 
Mixtures, and the Ice Trade. By Professsr Charles 
A. Joy, Ph. D. 

Recent Progress in Science. 


Poem. 





Entertaining Column 


ENGRAVINGS. 
A Parisian Marriage Féte Eighty Years Ago. Chromo a Rope over a Ship.—Mortar and Bombs. —Life-boat 
Frontspiece z Returning from a Wreck.—Hand Signal Light.— 


From Stone-Hammer to Breech-Loader: A Battle in the 
Stone Age; Ancient Egyptian Stone Knives.—Flint 
Arrow-Heads.--Slings used by Peruvian Indians 
Whcel Cross-bow, or Arbalest; Attacking a Fortified 
City in the Middie Ages. —Sword and Helmet from 
Pompeii; Australian Savage Throwing the Boom 


erang.—South American Savages Using the Blow 
gun; Javanese Weapons of War.— Javanese Weapons 
of the Chase. —Roman Swords. —Roman Swords and | 
Daggers tound in England; The Prussian Needle 
Gun.—Chassepot Breecn-Loading Rifle. —Section of 
Breech - action Spencer Magazine Gun, — Snider 
Breech Loading Rifle, Open to Receive Cartridge 
Martini-Heary Breech-Loader, Ready to Fire. —Rem 


ington Breech Loader.—Breech-Action @pen to Ke 
ceive Cartridge; Volcanic Repeating Rifle. — Placing 
the Cartridge in the Barrel.—Volcanic Repeating 
Rifle, Ready to Fire; Damascene Swords and Dag 
gers. —Long Sword Used by the Crusaders. —Mame 


luke Sword.—Mameluke Battle Ax.—The Djoukan, a | 


Mameluke Weapon for Breaking Coats-of-Mail; Mam 
eluke Mace.-—Arbalest, or Cross Bow, Eleventh Cen 
tury.—Battle Ax, Mace and Sword, Eleventh Cen- 


tury.—Wheellock Gun of Se. enteenth Century.—Re 
volving Gun of Louis XV.’s Time, Eighteenth Cen 
tury. -— Wheellock Pistol, Seventeenth Century 


Tinder-box in Form of a Pistol 

The City of Mexico: The Roldan Bridge; Casa Municipal 
—Mexican Priests. —Hat Vender; Ancient Sacrificial 
Stone.—A Barillero, or Water-Carrier.—Tapado de 
Gallos.—Tree of the *‘ Noche Triste Scene in the 
Market Place; The Cxsa Iturbide.—The Oracle of 
Peace.—The Executive Mansion; The Castle of Cha 
pultepec; The Cypress Grove of Chapultepec; The 
Sagrario; The Cathedral of Mexico.—Teoyaomiqui. 
—Gathering Flowers on the Viga.—The Maguey.—A 
Suburban Scene; Palace of the National Government 
and President’s Residence, Mexico 

Love and Frost. Two Illustrations, 

The United States Life-saving Service: A Wrecker 
Ascending the ‘“*Telegraph ” over the Surf to the 
Maintop of a Stranded Vessel; Ex-Governor William 
A. Newell, Founder of the Life-Saving Service 
S. J. Kimball, Superintendent; Life Saving Station, 

*_The Station at Long Branch; Sectional View of 
Improved Safety Car.—Station at Narragansett Bay 
—The Merriman Rubber Suit; Howitzer for Firing 


Signals.—Signa! Rockets.—Signal Lights; Firing a 
Line, with Rocket Attached, to a Distressed Vessel; 
Hauling the Life-boat ‘rom the Station to the Surf; 
Method of Launching the Lifeboat into the Surf; 
Passage of the Life-car, with Re-cued Passengers, 
from a Disabled Vessel to the Shore; Opening the 
Lite-car on the Beach. 


| Small Brass Mortar for Rope.—Signal Code. —Flag 


The Light of his Eyes 
Uncle George: The Uncle Embracing his Nephew. —The 
| Nephew sent to Sea —The Churchyard; The Exile’s 
Favorite Spot.—The Nephew and the French Priest 
-He Finds his Long-lost Uncle, 
The Laughing Jackass. 
| The Reformed Robber. 
The American Countess: ‘* Wait, Mercy! I have had no 


gift from you on this my birthnight.” 

Mother’s Pet. 

An Adventure in the Desert of Tunis, 

Until Death Do Us Part, 

The Castle on the Lake, 

Paddy the Piper. 

Mountain Traveling in Spain. 

Eating Opium. 

‘* See what I have Got.”’ 

The Tell-Tale Locket 

‘*Hang Up that Saddle,” 

An Offer of Marriage. —Asking Papa 

Southern Scenes : Crab Venders at Charleston, S. C. 

Turning the Tables 

The Coronation of Hugh Capet. 

A Significant Hint (Comic) 

The !’andanus, or Screw Palm 

The Bells of Hull. 

Sport in our Far North: Walrus Hunting at Sitka. 

The Princess Christabel 

The Nucki-Kakouste at Baroda. 

The Artificial Production of Cold: Ice Crystals.—Ice 
Flowers; Carré’s Machine for-Making Ice.—Making 
Ice by Machinery by the Use of Ether and Salt 
Water; Landing Ice from Norway, at London; The 
Ammonia Machine, Fig. 1; The Ammonia Machine, 
Fig. 2.—The Ammonia Machine, Fig. 3; Ice Machine 
on the Frigorifique.—Hauling Ice on the Neva, at St. 
Petersburg; Ice -Culting at Barrytown, on the 
Hudson 

St. Valentine’s Day,—The Important Moment, 








Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent literature, 


embracing what would require volumes in other form; and, 


with a hundred or more illustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational. 
Beautiful and substantial Binding Cases are ready for sale at the close of each volume, price 75 cents. 
Beautifully bound volumes, Nos III. and IV. of POPULAR MONTHLY (for 1877) are now ready, and will be 


mailed to any address on receipt of price, $2 per volume, 


postage paid. 





The ** POPULAR MONTHLY ” is published on the 15th of each month, and can be found at all news-depots. 


128 Pages Quarto, 118 Illustrations. Price only 25 Cents, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00, POSTAGE FREE 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York City. 





A $5.00 ELEGANT 


DESTRUCTION 


STEEL ENGRAVING 





JERUSALEM 


GIVEN 


AWAY! 


AS A SPECIAL NEW YEAR’SGIFT 


Referred to in Danie], 9th Chapter, 16 Verse: 


ryrey Thee, let Thine anger and Thy fury be turned away from Thy 


Most Sublime 


**O Lord, according to all Th 


righteousness, I 
city, Jerus: 


m."—Making 


MASTERPIECE OF ART 


ever published, It is a perfect copy of the famous painting by Kauibach, which sold for 


sSsso0,c00o0 
oF. 


IN GOLD. 


ER ONE HUNDRED FIGURES are represented; from the innocent babe 


at its mother’s breast to the strong man and mighty warrior, in the attitude of terror and 


despair, fleeing from the wrath 
angels, armed with swords of flaming 


of Almighty God. 


Over head are seen angels and arch- 


re descending on the beautiful but wicked and 


doomed city. On seeing this engraving you are held spell-bound by its beauty, grandeur 


and the awful lesson it teaches, 





gether w 





CUT OUT THIS CERTIFICATE AS IT IS WORTH $5.00 TQ YOU. 


On receipt of this Certificate, together with 10. to pay pos 
expenses, we will send the $5.00 Steel Engraving, 2 feet wide by 254 feet long, entitle 
—- DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 
ee, mail, post-paid. Send for Engraving at once, stating name 
fen Post Office address, county and State. . oo oe oe 


CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO,, No. 4 Home St., CINCINNATI, 0, 


e and meant 


Address, 








All orders must be accompanied with the above Certificate, so that 
Upon receipt of same, and 19c. 
.00 Engraving will 


that you are entitled to it. 


to pay 
8 


for postage and mounting, the 
Year 


Gif—\. Address all orders to 


; we may know 
in currency or postage stamps 
be mailed you Fxxx asa New 


CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING Co., 
No. 4 Home Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 





| Agents Wanted. 


P to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam 
| BIG RY is ten Taylor Bros. & Co. Cleveland, O. 
| - — 
| T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Terms free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O 

5 A MONTH,—Agents wanted. 36 best 
| selling articles in the world. One sample 


free. Address, JAY 


$1200 


A PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 


BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 

Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to deale +. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent empioy- 
ment. address S. A. GRANT & CO., 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinnati, O 


inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 


$2500 
GOL 


a year. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particu- 
lars free. Address, J. WoRTH & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WATCH and CHAIN onty $20, 
Cheapest in the World ! Sample 
WATCH and CHAIN FREE to 
LININGTON, 47 Jackson St., Chicago 


Agents. C. M. 
FREE SAMPLES to be givento men 
and women in search of honorable and 


300 profitable work. P. MORRIS, Chicago 


Per Morte and pee) | E A 4 LY 
or Commission toa few good 

™ ur TEAS to DEALERS, 

NO PEDDLING. Ca. Loxas CONtract 
CO., Nos. 4 & 5 Fuller Block, Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ub 


WORK FOR ALL. 
In their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarged), Weekly and Monthly Largest 
|; Paperin the World, wits Mammoth Chromos Free. 
Big Commissions to Agents. Terms and Outfit Free. 
Address, P.O. VICK ERY, Augusta, Maine. 








Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
537 PEARL ST., NEW YORK, 


Now is the Time to Subscribe to Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Periodicals. The 
most Popular Publications in the 
World. (Postage Free.) 


Y’rly Sub’n, 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper (Weekly) $4.00 
The only Pictorial Record of Current Events 
Devoted to News, Literature, Art and Science. 

Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner (Weekly) ..... 4.00 
The Best American Family Journal, Story Pa 
per, and Home Friend. 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrirte Zeitung............. 4.00 
(In the German language.) A Weekly Com- 
pendium of News and Literature. 

Frank Leslie's Lady’s Journal (Weekly). ....... 4.00 
The Highest Exponent of Fashion and Taste. 

The New York Illustrated Times (Weekly).... 4.00 
A Brilliant Portrayal of the Romantic and Ex- 
citing Side of Everyday Experience. 

Frank Leslie’s Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly......... 2.50 
The only Boys’ Paper that can be heartily 
encouraged. 

Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine (Monthly)... 3.50 
Regarded universally as a Fashion Stavdard 

Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine (Monthly)... 3.00 
The Best Pictorial Religious Periodical 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.............. 3.00 
The Cheapest and Most Attractive Magazine 

Frank Leslie’s Boys of America (Monthly)..... 1.50 
A very popular monthly. 

Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours (Monthly)...... 1.50 
Cheap and Entertaining. Devoted to Fiction. 

Every Article Complete. 

Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun (Monthly)....... 1.50 
Filled with Intelligent Humor. 

Frank Leslie’s Jolly Joker (Monthly).......... 1.00 
Side-splitting Fun and Comic Pictures. 

Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac, per copy...... 15 
A Racy Annual Compendium of Fun, Humor 
and Information. 

One copy Lapy’s MaGazine and ILLUstRaATED News 

PAPER, CHO FOR occ cccccccevcccccccccccccecces $7.00 

One copy Lapy’s MaGazing and Cumngy Cornek, 

GRD FORE. ccccccccccccsccccccessesccecccccesce 7.00 

One copy Lapy’s MaGazine and Lapy’s JouRNAL, 

| EE errr er Pee eee) 7.00 

One copy ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER or CHIMNEY CoR- 

NER and BuDGET OF FUN, one year............. 5,00 

One copy ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, CHIMNEY Cor- 

NER and Lapy's MAGAZINE, one year.......... - 10.00 

One copy Bors’ & Griris’ Wrekty and Boys or 

pS ee -- 350 

One copy PorpuLaR MONTHLY and any one of our $4 

OE, GND FO a sic ccccccccevecocnsyses 
One copy Sunpay MaGazing and any of our $4 
Publications, one year............ epsseeen occe CD 
One copy PLEASANT Hours and any one of our $4 
Publications, one year........... ececce onéseve 4.75 


Any subscriber sending for 5 copies of either of our 
Publications, at the full rates, to be sent to different 
addresses, will be entitled to an extra copy free. 





Premium.—Each annual subscriber to any of the above- 
mentioned Publications may obtain Mrs Frank Leslie's 
charming new book of American travel, “ From GorHam 
TO THE GOLDEN GaTE,”’ a lively, entertaining narrative 
of personal experience during a transcontinental pleas- 
ure trip, profusely illustrated, and just published in ele- 
gant style by the well-known house of G. W. Carleton 
& Co. 

The New York Evening Mail says: ‘Mrs. Leslie's 
charming volume will be read by many with delight and 
protit, for it unquestionably gives one a far better idea of 
California than do many of the more scientific books. 

For a remittance of one dollar (and nine cents to pay 
postage,) in addition to the annual subscription price of 
either of the above named periodicals, a copy of this in 

interesting $200 book will be sent by mail (together 
with the periodical subscribed" for, for one year), post- 
paid. 


Our Publications are always stopped when the term of 
Subscription expires. It is not necessary to give notice 
of discontinuance. 

In forwarding subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
ful to send name and address in full 

We cannot change the name or address of a subscriber 
unless he gives us his former as well as his present 
address, also name of paper. 

In remitting by mail, send P. 0. Order, Draft, or Regis. 
tered Letter 

Nore.—The number or date with which a subscription 
ends is indicated on the printed address. 


Frank Leslic, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 











The 
Shadow 
of 
Fate, 


AND 


Karl 
Kennett’s 
Kinsmen, 





ee ae 


TWO NEW NOVELS OF |f 
sgt 
PROFOUND INTEREST, oe 
AY ; 
B 
Just commenced it 
in No. 
oF 
Frank 
Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY: = 
CORNER, — 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Frank Leslie’s | 
Sunday Magazine: 
a pen promt 3 rs : > rol R 

Is Now Ready. 


Annual subscription price, $3.00 ; 
Single copies, 25 cts.—postpaid. 


SEND 2 CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


Frank Leslie. 587 Pearl Street, New York. 
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"HE SEVERITY OF THE NEW YORK EXCISE LAW 


INLAID-FLOORS. | 
National Wood M’f'g Co., 
950 BROADWAY near 23d St., 
NEW-YORK. 








16 Stops, $120, 13, $96, 12, $85, 9, | 
NEW ORGAN: price ~~ ty $235. Send for con- | 
jidential circulars. Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, \. J. | 
Ir is said that the age of superstition is passed 
but there are yet a great many women who 
wouldn’t have a dress cut on Friday for the world. | 
—Er. What the dear creatures most hanker after | 
is a Weddin’s-day dress, | 
Money is so scarce now that most people | 
worship a dollar with a certain species of 1 
Dollar-try. 
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PITY THE POOR SALOON-KEEPE 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Frank Leslie’s 


Illustrated Almanac 


For 1878. 
Price, only 35 Cents. 


(At all Newsdealers’, or by mail post-paid) 





T CONTAINS 
A VERY 


Carefully Prepared Calendar. 


Four Elegant Chromos: 


“Oriental Courtship,” “The Little 
Kittens,” “Preparing for the 
Ball,” and “ Which do 
YWou Like?” 





Over 100 Splendid Engravings. 
FRANK LESLIE, 


587 Pearl Street, New York City. 








“s Yus, ~ child, 
your French teacher 
is right in saying that 
‘stove’ is of the mas- 
culine gender. You 
know it is a he- 
ter.” “Well, yes, 
mother, but it is shee- 
tiron.” 

Wuy is a lamp- 
chimney like a Chi. 
cago savings bank? | 
No one appears to be 
able to answer this.— 
Danbury News. 
That’s @ mere snare. 
It’s too easy. 1. Be- 
cause they’re sure to 
break. 2. Because a 
soot is apt to grow out 
of them. 3. Because 
they burn your fin- 
gers. 4. Because they 
can’t stand a strong 
draft. 5. Because 
there is something , 
wick-ed at the bottom | - 
ot them. 6. Because 
they’re hollow. 


‘THERE is not,” 
wrote the editor of 
the Deadwood Daily 
Champion, ‘a quieter, 
more peaceful, well- 
regulated and orderly 
community in the 
Western country.” 
And then, as the office 
boy entered to say 
that somebody wanted 
to see him he took his 
bowie- knife between 
his teeth, put a Colt’s 
new pattern seven- 
shooter on the desk 
in front of him, and 
then said: ‘‘Jim, get | 
out another coffin—a 
plain one this time— 
and let the critter 
come in.” 
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The 
Shadow 
of 
Fate, 


AND 


Karl 
( Kennett's 
) Kinsmen, 


TWO NEW 











NOVELS Ot 


PROFOUND INTERES! 


Just commenced 
in No 


660 660 


Frank 
Leslie’s 


~ CHIMNEY 
~~ CORNER, 
Frank Leslie’s . 


Popular Monthly 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND. 
Vols. Il. and IV. (for 1877) Now f-eady. 





The two S¢ mi-annual volumes 
comprise a body of 1,536 quarto 
pages, embellished with over twelve 
hundred beautiful illustrations, and 
constitute a perfect library of the 
most useful and attractive char- 
acter—volumes to be treasured in 
the family. 

They will be mailed to any ad- 
dress, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
$2 per volume. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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THRIFT VERSUS DISHONESTY. 





HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 











Pommery “Sec” Champagne, . 


HARLES GRAEF, Sole Agent, 
65 Broap 8t., New YORK, 


THE SILVER BILL—MR BLAND IN HIS GREAT ILLUSIVE SPECIALTY. 





